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Ir cannot seriously be denied that most of the features of 
advanced Catholic? ritual have little or no direct warrant in the 
New Testament. It is frequently urged in support of such 
ritual that it can be traced in unbroken sequence back to the 
fourth century. “‘ No sooner did the primitive Church emerge 
from the centuries of persecution, and acquire freedom from 
- external repression, than it gave full and wonderful expression 
to its devotional spirit in elaborate and beautiful Symbolic 
ways,”* Antiquity, however, is no guarantee of apostolic 
authority, especially as there is a gap of nearly three centuries 
between apostolic days and the introduction of the greater part 
of these ritual practices into the Church. Indeed, far from our 
being able to find Scriptural authority for these practices, all 
the available evidence on their provenance goes to show that 
they were taken over into the Church from the various Mystery 
cults which were so popular throughout the Roman Empire 
in the early centuries of our era. The appeal to the Fathers 
cannot take the place of an appeal to the Apostles. “‘ The most 
honoured of the Fathers were men whose minds were impreg- 
nated by the superstitions of Pagan religion, or the subtleties 
of Pagan philosophy. . . . They were ‘near the fountain ’ of 
Christianity, forsooth; yes, but they were nearer still to the 
cesspool of Paganism. And inquiry will show that it is to the 
cesspool that we should attribute every perversion of the truth 
which to-day defaces what is called the Christian religion.”* 
The proof of the descent of Catholic ritual from the Mys- 
teries is not the object of this paper; for such proof, the reader 
may consult such works as R. Reitzenstein’s Die hellenistischen 
Mysterienreligionen, or S. Angus’s The Mystery Religions and 
Christianity. One of the most striking examinations of the 
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subject was made in 1901 by G. H. Pember in The Church, the 
Churches and the Mysteries, the third section of which, “ The 
Mysteries and Catholicism ”’, was a detailed and convincing 
demonstration of the Mystery origin of many of the most 
characteristic features of Romanism in particular.‘ It is a matter 
for much satisfaction that this section has been reprinted this 
year (1941) in a volume of Pember’s writings entitled Mystery 
Babylon the Great, edited by his literary executor, Mr. G. H. 
Lang, and published by Oliphants Ltd. 

Not only did Pember trace Catholic ritual back to the 
Mystery religions, but through these to the ancient ritual of 
the Babylonians. He was by no means the first to argue for 
such a connection between Babylon and Rome. The early 
Protestant identification of the Apocalyptic “‘ Babylon the 
Great” (Rev. xvii. 5) with the Church of Rome suggested a 
connection that was more than verbal and metaphorical. About 
the middle of last century a series of works appeared in Britain 
which sought to prove that the worship of the Roman Church 
could be traced back through pagan Rome to the religion of 
ancient Babylon. The stimulus to this research was probably 
afforded in large measure by Catholic Emancipation and the 
development of the Tractarian movement. 

One of the earliest of these works was Lares and Penates 
in Cilicia, by William Burckhardt Barker (died 1850). The 
eighth chapter of this work, entitled “‘ Magi and Monks”, 
described certain relics of Anatolian religion, from which the 
author deduced that after the Persian conquest of Babylon, the 
headquarters of the Babylonian hierarchy were transferred to 
Pergamum, whence they passed to Rome in 133 B.c. when 
Attalus III, the last Pergamene king, bequeathed his kingdom 
to the Roman state.® 

The thesis was taken up and developed in 1852 by H. J. 
Jones, who contributed to the Quarterly Fournal of Prophecy a 
series of four papers, sadly deficient in historical accuracy, en- 
titled “‘Is Rome Babylon, and Why?’ But neither Barker 
nor Jones treated the subject with anything like the thorough- 
ness of the Rev. Alexander Hislop, Free Church Minister at 
Arbroath, whose boek, The Two Babylons, appeared in 1857, and © 
speedily ran into several editions. This monument of study and 
erudition aimed at proving that the Papal system was identical 
with the worship of Nimrod (or Ninus) and his wife Semiramis.” 
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In defence of his thesis Hislop ranged the whole world from 
ancient days down to his own, finding everywhere marks of 
the Babylonian origin of all pagan and Papal worship. To his 
wide reading he added an etymological inventiveness which 
traced words all over the globe to “ Chaldee””’ roots. For him 
“cannibal” (actually a variation from “ Carib”) was Aramaic 
_kahnd Ba‘al, “ priest of Baal’; the old North European deity 
Zernebogus, whose name is pure Slavonic and means “ black 
god ”’, the prototype of the horned and hoofed devil of popular 
tradition, was Zer-nebo-Gus, which bears some likeness to the 
Aramaic equivalent of ‘‘ Seed of the prophet Cush ” (in other 
words, Nimrod, the son of Cush). This kind of argument, of 
course, has been invalid for something like three-quarters of a 
century. The science of philology no longer depends on for- 
tuitous similarities. The laws of development and change in 
language have been observed and recorded, and etymologies 
must conform to these. Great tracts of Babylonian life and 
history that were unknown in Hislop’s day have since been 
brought to light. We now know that the origina! language of 
Babylonian religion, far from being what he and his contem- 
poraries called “‘ Chaldee ’’ (which was really Aramaic), was 
not a Semitic language at all, not even the Semitic tongue now 
called Akkadian, anciently spoken in the Euphrates and Tigris 
valleys, but Sumerian, a language with no certain affinity to 
any other known language, unless to some dialects of the 
Caucasus region.® | 

Obviously, therefore, Hislop’s argument stands in need 
of radical revision in order to be brought up to date. In place 
of his reliance on the classical authors’ accounts of Babylonian 
history and worship, eked out by the then very recent discoveries 
of Layard, we should have to base our arguments on the first- 
hand information on these subjects which we possess as the 
result of a century’s archaeological research. It may well be 
asked how far Hislop’s conclusions would stand the test of such 
a revision. It is the object of this paper to select, out of the 
mass of available evidence, a few points which, when joined, 
seem to form a line connecting Babylonian religion with the 
ritual carried out to-day throughout great sections of . Chris- 
tendom. These and related facts must be taken into considera- 
tion by any writer who would do for readers of the twentieth 
century what Hislop did for those of the nineteenth. 


/ 
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The connection between the Mysteries and the paganised 
Christianity of later Roman times is clear enough when the 
evidence is examined; their connection with early Babylonian 
religion is less clear, but it is part of our present purpose to 
indicate some evidence for such a connection. Babylonia had 

its Mysteries dating back to very early times. According to 
~ A. Jeremias (The Old Testament in the Light of the Ancient East, 
Eng. trans., p. 83), these Mysteries (isirtu) were revealed to 
Enmeduranki,* one of the antediluvian kings, and jealously 
guarded by succeeding generations of initiates. That these 
Mysteries were believed to secure fellowship with the divine, 
Jeremias inferred from the fact that the ascent of the planet- 
‘towers was considered to be well-pleasing to God, and from 
certain features of the celebration of the death and resurrection 
of-Tammuz.!® The worship of Tammuz is a most fruitful field 
for research in connection with our present study, although 
Jeremias himself is an unsafe guide in these matters. He be- 
longed to the now discredited Pan-Babylonian school of com- 
parative religion, which made the mistake of regarding the 
astral stage in Babylonian religion as the original one, and 
endeavoured to trace back to this stage practically all the religions 
of mankind, not excepting the Biblical revelation.1! The astral 
_ stage in Babylonian religion certainly goes back to very early 
times, but it was in fact superimposed upon a still earlier nature- 
cult in which the more elemental deities of the earth and the 
corn were the objects of worship. | 

The earliest settlers in Babylonia were the Sumerians. 
They seem to have come from the east (cf. Gen. xi. 2), and to 
have had cultural contacts with the civilisation uncovered by 
recent excavation at Mohenjo-daro in the Indus valley. The 
culture and religion of the Sumerians were taken over by the 
Semites who entered Babylonia from Arabia. Sumerian religion 
was originally monotheistic, consisting in the worship of the Sky- 
god An (see the late Professor Langdon’s article, “‘ Monotheism 
as the Predecessor of Polytheism in Sumerian Religion”, in 
The Evangelical Quarterly for April, 1937). Later it developed 
a complicated and bewildering multiplicity of deities, ultimately 
numbering about 5,000. The first step in the direction of 
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polytheism was the worship of the Earth-goddess as the Sky- 
god’s consort. Early pictographs from Erech associate with 
him the goddess of that city, Innini, the Queen of heaven,}* 
i.e., the planet Venus. But her worship goes back to the pre- 
astral period, when the great Earth Mother was worshipped as 
the consort of the Sky Father.** Earlier than her astral name 
Innini is Mami (“* Mother ’’) or dingir-Mah (‘‘ Great Goddess ’’), 
the latter being her title in the Assyrian theogony. At a very 
early stage she was associated with Tammuz, whose name repre- 
sents Sumerian Dumu-zi, “ faithful son”.14 Dumuzi comes 
fifth in the list of the ten antediluvian kings, his name being 
preceded by the determinative ideogram dingir, “‘ god”. The 
analogy of the Attis and Adonis myths suggests that the original 
form of the Tammuz story told how a young king, beloved by 
the Earth-goddess, died for her sake.4* Tammuz appears also 
as the son and brother of the goddess. The Sumerians told 
how the goddess went to Arallu, the abode of the dead, to seek 
Dumuzi, and how the earth languished and lay desolate while 
she was absent there, as it did in the myths of Demeter and Isis. 

When the Semites arrived in Babylonia, they came as the 
heirs of an astral religion differing in several respects from that 
of the Sumerians. In Sumerian religion the Sun was masculine 
and the Moon feminine; among the early Semites the Moon 
was masculine and the Sun feminine. So, too, the planet Venus 
was originally regarded as a male deity by the Semites; but the 
Semites of Babylonia (the Akkadians), in adopting the Sumerian 
theology, retained their own name for the planet (Ishtar),* but 
changed the sex, so that Ishtar became a female deity, and took 
over all the functions of the Sumerian Innini, both as Earth 
Mother and as the planet Venus, the Queen of heaven. The 
Sumerian influence was so powerful over the territory of the 
northern and western Semites that the change of sex was im- 
posed on the deities of the Sun, Moon, and Venus in all these 
parts. In South Arabia, however, the primitive Semitic cult 
was preserved, with the female Sun, the male Moon, and the 
male Venus as principal deities. 

The Sumerian myth of Dumuzi and Innini appears in an 
Akkadian form as the story of Tammuz and Ishtar. Like 
Innini, Ishtar goes to the underworld in search of Tammuz, 
in order to effect his resurrection, and all love forsakes the earth 
until her return. In the city of Babylon the priesthood devised 
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a mystery-play, or ‘epos Adyos, as the Greeks would have 
called it, dealing with the death and resurrection of the local 
god Bél-Marduk, and drawn from the analogy of the Tammuz 
myth. In Syria Tammuz was known as Adoni (“ my lord”), 
Graecised as Adonis, and the chief seat of his worship was 
Gebal (Byblos). It is significant that, according to Plutarch, it 
was to Byblos that Isis went in search of the body of Osiris.” 
This argues a connection between the Osiris and Tammuz 
myths, and such a connection is definitely asserted by Wallis 
Budge, who assures us that “‘ the myth of Bél-Marduk and the 
myth of Osiris are, mutatis mutandis, identical. . . . The sub- 
stantial identity of the two myths is proved by their contents, 
but there is evidence, of a philological character, which sug- 
_ gests that Bél-Marduk and Osiris are one and the same god ” 
(Babylonian Life and History, p. xv). 

It is worth noting that Hislop’s identification of Tammuz 
with. Nimrod rests on a more secure basis than he knew. 
Nimrod the founder of cities is, according to Langdon, identical 
with the Sumerian god Ninurta (whose name also appears in 
the form Nimurta); and “like all gods who were ‘sons’, 
Ninurta was originally also Tammuz, son of the Earth-mother, 
and died each year with the perishing vegetation. . .... The 
cult of Ninurta spread to the West in early times, and a temple 
of Ninurta at Gebal is mentioned in the fifteenth century [B.c.] 

. . it is obvious that not only the Adonis cult of Gebal was 
borrowed from the Tammuz cult of Sumer, but that Ninurta 

. . has a direct connection with the Sumerian and Phoenician 
cults of the dying god” (Semitic Mythology, pp. 131 ff.). 

Langdon shows reason to believe that the Ninurta myth 
influenced Indo-Iranian mythology. And the widespread cult 
of the Mother-goddess in modern India, which excavations in 
the Indus valley enable us to trace back to chalcolithic times, 
may also have a Sumerian origin.1* But it is in the West that 
we find clearest traces of Sumerian influence: “there is no 
doubt but that this entire cult of a dying god who descends 
yearly to the shades of the nether world, mourned with annual 
wailings by women, and in imitation of whose supreme sacrifice 
his priests emasculated themselves in the cults of Phoenicia, 
Phrygia, and Rome, is either wholly of Sumerian and Baby- 
lonian origin, or profoundly influenced by the Tammuz cult ” 
(Langdon, of. cit., p. 76). 
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Throughout Asia Minor we find from early times abund- 
ant evidence of the cult of a great Mother-goddess. Her most 
primitive name was Ma, by which she was known in historical 
times in Cappadocia: “‘ Ma, the Mother of the gods’, as she 
is called in an inscription.1® With this name we may compare 
Mami and Mah, which we have already mentioned. Elsewhere 
in Asia Minor she received names from various centres of her 
worship—Cybele, Agdistis, Pessinuntica, the Idaean Mother. 
At Ephesus we find her later worshipped as the many-breasted 
Artemis, *° an altogether different deity from the virgin hun- 
tress who bore the same name among the Greeks. The Greek 
Demeter (‘‘ Earth Mother ’’), celebrated in the Eleusinian 
Mysteries, was Anatolian in origin according to Sir William 
Ramsay (Asianic Elements in Greek Civilisation, p. 81). The 
Anatolian goddess was also identified at an early date with the 
Cretan Rhea.?! 

In Phrygia Attis plays to Cybele the part that Tammuz 
plays to Innini in the Sumerian myth. The Attis worship pre- 
sents so many features in common with the Tammuz and 
Adonis cults that a common origin is almost certain. Thus 
Ed. Meyer speaks of “the close relation, indeed identity, of 
the cult and saga of the Adonis of Byblos with the Attis 
cult ”.2* Meyer ascribes this identity to Anatolian influence on 
Syria. That there was Anatolian influence on Syria and even 
Babylonia at an early date is true: the Hittite king Hattusilis I 
conquered Aleppo and raided Babylon about 1800 B.c., and 
about two centuries later we find another Hittite king, Telepinus, 
reigning as far south as Damascus. But long before our earliest 
evidence for Anatolian influence in Syria and Babylonia, we 
find clear traces of Sumero-Akkadian influence not only in 
Syria, but in Anatolia as well. 

The invasion of Asia Minor by the Indo-European Hittites 
about 2000 B.c. seems to have put an end for the time being 
to a long-standing occupation of the eastern part of that penin- 
sula by Babylonians and Assyrians. Long before the reign 
of Sargon of Akkad (c. 2650 B.c.) there was established at 
Kanes in Cappadocia (modern Kiil-tepe) a Babylonian com- 
mercial settlement. When this settlement was threatened by 
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the surrounding peoples, Sargon marched to its aid. A number 
of cuneiform tablets found in this part of Asia Minor and 
dated ¢. 2200-2000 B.c. witness to the continuance of such 
settlements several centuries after Sargon. 

So far-reaching was the Sumero-Akkadian influence in 
Anatolia in the third millennium s.c. that the cuneiform script, 
which developed out of the picture-writing devised originally 
by the Sumerians for their own language, and which was 
adopted by their Semitic neighbours for a language for which 
it was by no means so well suited, was also adopted for the 
languages of Asia Minor. When the Indo-European Hittites 
arrived, they took it over for their language also, and in the 
archives of the Hittite Empire discovered at Boghaz-kéi no 
fewer than eight languages have been deciphered, all written 
in cuneiform, with complete Sumerian and Akkadian words 
and syllables interspersed among the native words. The magic, 
astrology, and ritual of Asia Minor, as revealed by cuneiform 
texts, were thoroughly Babylonian in origin. The Hittites took 
over names of deities from Babylonia and applied them to their 
own deities. Thus Hattusilis III (c. 1295-1260 B.c.) wor- 
shipped as his patroness a goddess of the Hittite city Samuhas, 
whose name is given as Ishtar. Hittite religion also had its 
dying god Telepinus, and its sacred marriage between the 
thunder-god Teshup and the Mother-goddess. Garstang has 
pointed out the resemblance between the Hittite sacred mar- 
riage and that depicted for us by Lucian at Syrian Hierapolis, 
between the Syrian goddess Atargatis (the same as Ishtar) and 
her consort Kombabos.*# We may also compare the description 
of the Phrygian Mysteries given by Ramsay in Asianic Elements 
in Greek Civilisation, pp. 294 ff., and the part. played by the 
sacred marriage (iepos yauos) in Old Attic Comedy. 

We do not, of course, exclude the possibility of the cult 
of a Mother-goddess having existed in Anatolia before the 
beginning of Babylonian influence in that land, but whether 
it did or not, Anatolia had come so thoroughly under Babylonian 
influence by the time that we first have any certain acquaintance 
with its history and religion that we may safely follow Langdon 
in tracing back to a Sumerian source the Mother-goddess and 
dying god cults as we find them in Anatolia in historical times. 

Babylonian and Assyrian influence in Anatolia, only tem- 
porarily and not entirely checked by the Hittite Empire, was 
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resumed after the weakening of that Empire, and lasted until 
the sixth century B.c. When the Persian Empire succeeded 
the Babylonian, and organised into an administrative unity all 
the territory between the Aegean and Libya on the west and 
India on the east, there was ample opportunity for intercourse 
between far-distant peoples, and a religious fusion resulted. 


This fusion was fostered by the impartial attitude of the Great 
King himself, who, though personally a Zoroastrian, was 


solemnly invested with the sovereignty at Babylon as the chosen 
_ of Bél-Marduk, and by the Hebrew prophet was acclaimed as 
_ the anointed of Jehovah (Isa. xlv. 1). With the extension of 
_ the Persian Empire the cult of Mithras was introduced to the 
_ west. This deity, of Indo-Iranian origin, first appears as wor- 
shipped by the king of Mitanni on a Boghaz-koi tablet of c. 
1500 B.c. In the Veda he is celebrated in his Sanskrifname 
Mitra as one of the great gods; in the Zend-Avesta he appears 
as the spirit of light on the side of Ahura-mazda. Later, as the 
_ god of fertilising warmth, he came to be regarded as the consort 
of the Indo-Iranian Mother-goddess Anahita, who was identi- 
_ fied in Anatolia with the Cappadocian Ma. The persistence 
of the Mithras cult in Anatolia may be seen in the first century 
B.c. in the name Mithradates, borne by so many of the kings 
of Pontus. In Anatolia there took place some degree of fusion 
_ between thé Mithras and Cybele cults. From the latter the 
former took over the rite of the taurobolium,*® to which re- 
generating efficacy was ascribed in the later Roman Empire. 
“In this fusion of religions” under the Persian Empire, 
says W. R. Halliday, “the dominant influence was naturally 
exercised by Babylon, which had for long been the leader of 
civilisation in the Middle East. It was from the Chaldaeans no 
doubt that the worship of Mithras first acquired its elaborate 
astral features’ (The ~~ Background of Early Christianity, 


p- 285). 


IV 
A primitive connection with Asia Minor was rooted in 
Roman tradition. The legend that the ancestors of the Romans 
were Aeneas and his companions who escaped from Troy 
appears in Naevius (235 B.c.), and is immortalised in Virgil’s 
_ Aeneid. Aeneas, according to the legend, brought to Italy the 
Lares and Penates of Troy (4en. ii. 293), including, according 
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to other accounts, the Palladium, which was kept in the temple 
of Vesta (Ovid, Tristia, iii. 1. 29). 

The truth underlying this legend is to be found in the 
Anatolian origin of the Etruscans. Herodotus says that they 
came from Lydia (i. 94), and his account is supported by 
recent research. Their Greek name Tuppvoi, earlier Tupcavoi 
points to their identity with the Tursha, who formed part of 
the coalition of sea-peoples which in 1221 B.c. attacked Egypt 
and was repulsed by Merneptah. The Etruscan settlement in 
Italy was an incident in the general dispersal of peoples from 
the Eastern Mediterranean around that time. That it is to be 
connected with the Aeneas legend is evident from the fact that 
the Fall of Troy (dated by the Parian Marble 1209 B.c.) was 
another incident in the same movement. Philology lends its 
support to archaeology in pointing to Anatolia as the home of 
the Etruscans. Little enough is known about the Etruscan 
language, but we know enough to trace a resemblance to Lydian 
and other Anatolian languages and to a language found on 
inscriptions in Lemnos.?¢ 

Rome fell for a time under a domination. The 
very name Rome is Etruscan, and Ramsay traces it back to an. 
Anatolian root (Asianic me in Greek Civilisation, p. 89). 

_ Etruscan religion exerted a deep influence on Roman religion. 
Among the Etruscan deities a prominent place was taken by 
the Mother-goddess Thufitha (also the goddess of night and 
of the dead), who doubtless was identical originally with the 
Anatolian Mother-goddess.*7, Among other Oriental features 
of Etruscan worship must be mentioned divination, especially 
by the inspection of the liver. This inspection was carried out 
by haruspices, who persisted well into imperial times. The 
famous bronze liver of Piacenza, divided into zones for the 
guidance of haruspices, is the chief monument of this form of 

_ Etruscan divination, and it reminds us of similar models found 
in Anatolia and Babylonia, where divination by liver-inspection 
was also practised (cf. Ezek. xxi. 21). That the terminology 
of the Anatolian liver-models is Babylonian points clearly to the 
source of this method of divination.** 

The first direct contact between the Roman state. and 
Asia Minor known to Roman historians took place in 204 B.c. 
At that time Hannibal was still in Italy, and a Sibylline oracle 
advised the Romans that he could be driven out if they fetched 
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from Pessinus in Asia Minor the Great Mother of the gods. 
An embassy was sent to Attalus I of Pergamum, who facilitated 
_ their quest, and the “‘ Great Idaean Mother of the ” was 
brought home to Italy in the form of a black stone, no doubt 
one of the many meteorites which had divine honours paid 
to them in the ancient world, such as the Trojan Palladium 
and the image of Ephesian Artemis (Acts xix. 35). In Rome 
the image was installed in the temple of Victory until a suitable 
shrine of its own could be provided. An annual festival, the 
_ Megalesia, was instituted to commemorate her arrival and cele- 
brated from the 4th to roth April.#® Under the Empire we 
find another festival celebrated in her honour, from 1¢sth to 
27th March. This festival is first mentioned by Lucan (i. 599), 
and therefore was probably instituted in the reign of Claudius, 
who appears to have patronised the worship of Cybele.*® The 
high spot of the March festival was the Hilaria, a carnival 
(feriae statiuae) in honour of the goddess, celebrated on the 
25th. The coincidence with Lady Day is significant. 
The Cybele cult in Phrygia was wild and orgiastic. The 
_ Phrygian immigrants found it in Anatolia when they arrived 
_ there from Thrace, and into it they introduced elements from 
the even wilder worship of their own deity Sabazios. In Rome 
the wildness of the cult was considerably modified, but its 
character could not but be offensive to the staid Roman mind. 
Cybele, however, or the Magna Mater, as she came to be called 
in Rome, did justify her presence there, for shortly after her 
arrival Hannibal was driven from Italy and conquered. Her 
cult, therefore, with its train of Galli, the effeminate priests 
who had made themselves eunuchs in imitation of Attis, had to 
be tolerated, but until the reign of Claudius no Roman citizen 
might become her priest. Yet the wild sensuousness of the 
cult appealed to those emotions which were but little catered 
for in the dull state religion of Rome. That there was a craving 
for something more enthusiastic than the state religion is shown 
by the popularity of the worship of Bacchus, which was rigor- 
ously suppressed in 186 B.c. Bacchus or Dionysus was also a 
deity of Anatolian origin, who under the name lacchus was 
associated with Demeter in the Eleusinian Mysteries. 
The Anatolian Mother-goddess was introduced to Rome 
in another form in 82 B.c., when Sulla on his return from the 


East brought with him the cult of the Cappadocian Ma. This 
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cult, however, never attained great vogue in Rome, and was 
soon incorporated in the Cybele cult. With the rise of the 
Empire the Cybele cult became more reputable. Augustus tells 
us that he built Cybele a temple on the Palatine (Res Gestae 
Diui Augusti iv. 8), and after Caligula’s patronage of Isis wor- 
ship,*+ Claudius could do no less for one who was by now a 
naturalised Roman goddess of two and a half centuries’ standing, 
and so he removed all the restrictions which had hitherto been 
. placed on the worship of Cybele. 


V 


When the Roman dominion began to extend to Asia, 
Asiatic influence was bound to increase in Rome. The first 
Asiatic province was formed from the kingdom of Pergamum, 
when Attalus III died in 133 s.c. and made the Roman state 
his legatee. In Asia kings were revered as divine. An exactly 
similar veneration of the Roman Republic was difficult, in the 
absence of one man in whom the divinity might be focused, 
although thirty-three years earlier the Bithynian king Prusias II 
addressed the Roman senate as Oe0i cwrjpes (Polybius xxx. 16). 
When an Emperor arose, however, here was something which 
the Orient could understand. 7 

In Julius Caesar for the first time since the founding of 
the Republic (traditionally dated 509 B.c.) the Romans had a 
man who was for all practical purposes a priest-king, though 
he refused the title rex. In 63 B.c., as Pontifex Maximus, he 
- became head of the state religion, and his title of perpetual 
Imperator, granted in 45 B.c., marked him out as the supreme 
ruler. But Oriental kings were accorded divine honours; so 
must it be with Caesar. His statue was erected in the temple 
of Quirinus (the deified Romulus, founder of Rome), bearing 
the inscription DEO INVICTO.** But the most significant of 
his religious innovations was the inauguration of the worship 
of Venus Genetrix.** This was not the old Roman Venus, but 
a new creation. Aphrodite or Venus was the legendary mother 
of Aeneas, and to Iulus, the son of Aeneas, Caesar’s family, the 
gens Iulia, traced its origin. In the original form of the story 
the mother of Aeneas was probably the Mother-goddess of 
Asia Minor.** Caesar’s introduction of her worship emphasised 
her rank as the divine Mother, with the corollary that he him- 
self was the divine Son. 
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Caesar went too far, and offended Roman sentiment, with 
fatal results to himself. Augustus discovered how to secure 
even greater power without infringing the letter of the Roman 
constitution. He was not accorded divine honours at Rome 
until his death. But in the East he was venerated as a god during 
his lifetime, and it is significant that it was in Pergamum, the 
old capital of Attalus, that the first temple and priesthood of 
the cult of “‘ Rome and the Emperor” were instituted, from 
29 B.c. onwards (Tac. Ann. iv. 37). 

Until the reign of Gratian (a.D. 375-383) the Roman 
Emperors. continued to bear the title Pontifex Maximus, even 
after the Christianisation of the Empire. Gratian renounced it, 
considering it unfitting for a Christian Emperor. In view of 
the pre-eminence of the Roman see, it is not surprising that the 
Bishops of Rome were given or assumed the ancient title which 
the Emperor had vacated, especially as pontifex was by this © 
time in current use for a Christian priest or bishop. The fact 
that the Papal title ‘ Supreme Pontiff ” is pagan in origin proves 
little in itself; but we shall see that the kinship of the Papal 
system with the religion of pagan Rome is more than merely 
titular. | 


VI 


We have already traced the progress of Mithraism from 
Persia to Anatolia. According to Plutarch (Pompey, 24), it was 
introduced to the Roman Empire by the pirates whom Pompey 
settled in Cilicia in 67 B.c. after clearing them from the Mediter- 
ranean. Mithraism, with its offer of eternal regeneration by 
the shedding of blood in the saurobolium, became very popular 
throughout the Empire, and of all the cults current in the early 
centuries of our era was the most formidable rival to Christianity. 
Mithraism had its Mysteries, with seven stages of initiation 
(evidently connected with the seven planets, and of Babylonian 
origin), its love-feasts, its supreme pontiff, its celibate priests 
and consecrated virgins. A detailed study of the debt of Catholic 
ritual to Mithraism yields some remarkable results. Another 
of its legacies was the date of Christmas, for the 2 5th December 
was observed as the birthday of Mithras (Dies Natalis Inuicti 
Solis) long before it was adopted as the conventional date of 
our Saviour’s birth. It was essentially a man’s religion, and was 
carried by soldiers to the farthest bounds of the Empire. The 
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military element in its technical vocabulary is striking; the 
initiates were the militia dei, their initiatory oath the sacramentum 
(the word originally indicated a soldier’s oath of obedience). 
Such military terms are also found in the vocabulary of Bacchus 
and Isis worship, and even in the New Testament the Christian 
is compared to a good soldier of Christ Jesus who fights against 
spiritual foes with heavenly armour; but in later times much of 
the language of the Mystery Religions made its way into the 
terminology of the Church. Clement of Alexandria, as a counter- 
_ blast ‘to these religions, used many of their technical terms in 
a Christian sense. Such an adaptation of a pagan vocabulary 
had obvious dangers. “‘ Even in a writer like Clement one is 
continually struck with how dim, at points, becomes the dividing 
line between Christian Platonism and pagan religious philo- 
sophy ” (Halliday, op. cit., p. 251). The language of Neopla- 
tonism was indebted to that of the Mysteries, and to Neoplatonic 
language much of the scholastic vocabulary of the Middle Ages 
can be traced, through Victorinus Afer, the translator of 
Plotinus into Latin.*® 

Further contributions to the religious mélange of the 
Empire were made by Isis worship, which survived successive 
attempts to expel it from Rome; by the cult of the Syrian god- 
dess Atargatis, which Nero cultivated for a time (Suetonius, 
Nero, 86); by the followers of Mani, who devoted twelve years 
to the traditions of the wise men of Babylon, according to the 
legend, after he received the divine command to separate him- 
self from his surroundings;** by the Emperor Elagabalus 
(a.D. 218-222), priest of the Baal of Emesa in Syria, who tried 
to elevate his deity to the supreme place in the Roman pantheon, 
and by Aurelian, who after his conquest of Palmyra in a.p. 273 
brought to Rome the worship of the Palmyrene Baal. 

All these rituals—Anatolian, Egyptian, Syrian, Persian— 
took the form of Mysteries, in which the great events of their 
respective mythologies, the ‘epoi Adyo, were presented dra- 
matically to the worshippers. Their close contact with each 
other produced a considerable degree of syncretism, the more 
readily because there was a basic similarity between them all, 
which is not surprising if they can all be traced back to a com- 
mon origin. The primal Mother-goddess who came to be 
worshipped under so many differing forms and names resumed 
in this syncretism her pristine unity. The words are famous 
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in which Isis reveals herself to her devotee Lucius a. 
Metamorphoses xi. 4):— 


I am she thet is the naturel SAID! things, mistress 
_ and governess of all the elements, the initial progeny of 
worlds, chief of the powers divine, queen of all that are in 
hell, the principal of them that dwell in heaven, manifested 
alone and under one form of all the gods and goddesses. At 
my will the planets of the sky, the wholesome winds of the 
seas, and the lamentable silences of hell are disposed; my 
name, my divinity is adored throughout all the world, in 
divers manners, in variable customs, and by many names. 
For by the Phrygians, the first of all men, I am called Pessi- 
nuntica, the mother of the gods; by the autochthonous 
Athenians, Cecropian Minerva; by the sea-girt Cyprians, 
Paphian Venus; by the arrow-bearing Cretans, Dictynnian 
Diana; by the trilingual Sicilians, Stygian Proserpine; by the 
Eleusinians, their ancient goddess Ceres; by some Juno, by 
others Bellona; by some Hecate, by others Rhamnusia; and 
principally both sort of the Ethiopians which dwell in the 
east and are lightened by the sun’s morning rays, and the 
Egyptians, who excel in all manner of ancient doctrine and 
worship me in their proper ceremonies, call me by my true 
name, Queen Isis. 


This composite Mother-goddess took a powerful hold on 
the imagination of the peoples of the Empire. With the Chris- 
tianisation of the Roman state, she ceased gradually to be wor- 
shipped as Cybele or Isis, but her worship continued to flourish 
none the less. In The Evangelical Quarterly for October, 1934, 
Professor C. B. Lewis in an article, “Survivals of a Pagan Cult”’, 
argues convincingly that the Cybele cult survived in the poetry 
_ of the troubadours in the veneration for “the loved one far 
away”. Nor can it be seriously disputed that the worship 
(Ayperdulia, to use the technical term) of the Virgin Mary in 
many of its features is but the continuation of the Mother- 
goddess cult under another name. We have already noted the 
coincidence of her festival on Lady Day with the Hilaria Matris 
Deum. “ It is interesting to note in passing,’”’ says Dr. T. R. 
Glover, “that the land which introduced the Mother of the 
Gods to the Roman world, also gave the name Qeoroxos (Mother 
of God) to the Church ’’,*” and again, “ There is evidence to 
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show that the Madonna in Southern Italy is really Isis re- 
named ’’8* (The Conflict of Religions in the Early Roman Empire, 
PP. 21, 23). The title “* Star of the Sea” by which the Virgin 

s addressed in many hymns was given to Isis by her sailor 
soveliaa in the Roman Empire.** And other parallel¢ will occur 
to those who read the following account of Isis worship by 
Dr. W. R. Inge: “her worship . . . was organised upon a 
plan very like that of the Catholic Church. There was a kind 
of pope, with white-robed shaven priests. The toilet of the 
* Madonna’ was attended to every day. Daily matins and even- 
song were sung in her temples. There was a great festival in 
the autumn, at which the death of Osiris-Serapis was lamented, 
while there was rejoicing over his resurrection ’’.4° The one 
discrepancy between this ritual and that of the Catholic Church 
is the date of the death and resurrection of the god. This fell 
in the autumn in Egypt, because the chronological framework 
of the Osiris myth in that land was based on the rise and fall 
of the Nile. Elsewhere, however, the death and resurrection 
ceremonies took place at the spring equinox. In Rome, for 
example, the death of Attis was celebrated on the 24th March, 
the dies sanguinis. Many elements in the Mass and in the 
Easter celebrations belong not to the Christian worship of 
apostolic days, but to the Mystery representations of the death 
and resurrection of the Dying God. 

It is no part of our present purpose to give an account of 
the details of the Mystery ritual, or to examine its relation to 
Catholic ritual, but rather to provide an outline of Prolegomena 
to such a study. 

“‘ The truth that catholicism arose _— a transformation 
of primitive Christianity in the atmosphere of the pagan mys- 
teries is often denied’, sdys the Bishop of Birmingham, “ but 
the known facts are decisive. It is to be regretted that detailed 
evidence is not as full as we could wish, inasmuch as documents 
describing the mystery-beliefs have largely perished. Their 
destruction was probably deliberate. Yet enough remains to 
show that the beliefs of catholicism repudiated by a sound 
instinct at the Reformation were precisely those mystery- 
religion accretions which were alien from the moral and spiritual 
of Christ’s teaching.”’ 

F. F. Bruce. 


The University of Leeds. 
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1 Throughout this paper the adjective “ Catholic ”’ is used, 
not altogether accurately, to denote those sections of Christen- 
_ dom which most insist upon the term (such as the Roman, 
Greek, and Anglo-Catholic communions), and which cultivate 
the advanced ritual here referred to. 

2 W. J. Sparrow Simpson, The History of the Anglo-Catholic 
Revival, p. 70. 

* Sir R. Anderson, The Bible or the Church, pp. 42 f. 
Though not the whole truth about the Fathers, thank God, 
this statement is certainly true, and it is the relevant portion of 
the truth about them for the purpose of our present study. 

‘It will be said in reply that, even if such an origin can 

be proved, these pagan practices, when taken over by the 
Church, were baptised and invested with a new spirit, being 
redeemed and purged from their pristine associations: “* by 
their fruits ye shall know them, not by their roots!” Our 
present study is frankly an inquiry into the roots, and we are 
ready to appraise the fruits indeperfétently as we find them. If, 
however, these fruits involve a greater attention to outward 
forms and ceremonies than to inward and spiritual realities, the 
interposition between God and man of mediators other than 
the One of God’s appointing, the obscuring of the simplicity 
that is in Christ, and the worship of the creature instead of, or 
as well as, the Creator (by whatever technical term that worship 
may be designated), then we shall conclude that the fruits par- 
take of the nature of the roots—which is what we should have 
expected in the natural course of things. 
- §] am acquainted with this work of Barker in a post- 
humous edition of 1853. The argument referred to is on pp. 
432 ff. of this edition. The transference of the Babylonian wor- 
ship to Pergamum is unknown to classical history, which first 
mentions Pergamum in connection with the Anabasis of the 
Ten Thousand (401 B.c.). The “ palladium of Babylon, the 
cubic stone”’ which Barker says the Babylonian priests took 
with them to Pergamum must be intended to be identified with 
the black meteorite image of Cybele, taken to Rome in 204 B.c. 
from Pessinus, according to most historians, but from Perga- 
mum, according to Varro (see below). 1 am aware of no sug- 
gestion in classical literature that this image came from Babylon. 
The only argument I have seen for a connection between 
Babylon and Pergamum is in Hislop, The Two Babylons, ch. vii. 
17 
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He refers to an oracle of Apollo quoted by Pausanias, x. 15, 
which addresses Attalus I as ravpoxépws, “ bull-horned”’, an 
epithet belonging properly to Bacchus. As Hislop elsewhere 
identifies Bacchus with Nimrod (ch. ii), he concludes that the 
Attalids sat in the seat of the priest-kings of Babylon, and 
“ were hailed as the representatives of the old Babylonian god ”’. 

¢ These papers were reprinted at Torquay in 1900 as 
“Prophetic Papers” 31 to 34 “issued by the World-wide 
Prayer Union for the Return of the Lord Jesus Christ’. It is in 
this later form that I have made their acquaintance, through 
the kindness of Mr. G. H. Lang. Their dependence on 
Barker’s work is clear. 

7 For Nimrod see Gen. x. 8 ff. Ninus appears as the 
eponymous founder of Nineveh in Diodorus ii. 1-20. Diodorus 
borrowed his account from Ctesias. The historical Semiramis 
(cf. Herodotus i. 184) was Sammuramat, regent-mother of 
Adad-nirari IV of Assyria (810-782 B.c.), but most of the 
romantic tradition of Semiramis handed down by Diodorus and 
others belongs in origin to the Syrian goddess Atargatis (the 
same as Ishtar), whose daughter she was fabled to be. 

® The Georgian scholar M. Tseretheli shows evidence for 
a relation between Sumerian and the South Caucasian language- 
group. F. Hommel held that it was related to Turkish, com- 
paring, ¢.g., Old Turkish tengere, “ god”, with Sum. dingir. 
See M. Ebert’s Reallexikon der Vorgeschichte vi. 261 f., xiii. 125. 

® Enmeduranki, the seventh of the ten Sumerian ante- 
diluvian kings, corresponds to the Euedorachos of Berossus and 
to the Enoch of Scripture. The tradition of his receiving these 
mysteries lies behind the copious Enoch literature shortly 
before and after the time of Christ. 

10 See Ezek. viii. 14. 

11 The Pan-Babylonians (the name was of their own 
choosing) set out to explain all religions in terms of astral 
mythology. Apart from Jeremias, the most famous members 
of the school were the archaeologist H. Winckler, who founded 
it, and E. Stucken, who in his three volumes, Astral/mythen 
(Leipzig, 1901-7), extended the system to cover all the peoples 
of the earth. The school received its death-blow from F. Kugler 
in Im Bannkreis Babels (Minster, 1910). English readers will 
find brief criticisms in W. Schmidt, The Origin and Growth of 
Religion, pp. 91 ff.; E. A. W. Budge, Rise and Progress of 
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226. 
oy 18 See Jer. vii. 18; xliv. 17ff., 25. The primitive picto- 
graph of Innini in her original réle of Earth Mother was a 
serpent coiling round a staff, which appears later as the symbol 
of Aesculapius, and is well-known to-day as the badge of the 
R.A.M.C. Others may decide what connection, if any, this has 
with the brazen serpent of Numbers xxi. 8 f. 

13“ Sky Father ” is also the literal translation of Sanskrit 
Dyauspita, Gk. Zeis rarip, Lat. Luppiter, Diespiter, etc., forms 
which indicate a primitive Indo-European monotheism similar 
to the Sumerian. 

14 According to S. H. Langdon, Semitic Mythology (Myth- 
ology of All Races, v.), p. 346. To this important work by 
Langdon, I am indebted for most of the information about 
Sumerian and Semitic mythology in this paper. Dumuzi appears 
as Daozos in the king-list of Berossus. 

15 For the many widespread forms of this myth see J. G. 
Frazer, ‘‘ Adonis, Attis, Osiris” (The Golden Bough, Part iv). 
_ 16 Tshtar is the Babylonian form of the goddess’s name. 
It corresponds to S. Arabian ‘ Athtar and Phoenician ‘Ashtart 
(Graecised Astarte). In the O.T. form “Ashtoreth the vowels 
of bosheth, ““ shame”, have replaced the original ones of the last 
two syllables. The Greek forms Atargatis and Derketo found 
as names of the Syrian goddess represent “Athtar-‘Ate, in which 
the S. Arabian form is coupled with “Ate, the Aramaic name 
of the Mother-goddess. The word Asherah, so frequent in the 
O.T., is shown by the Ras Shamra documents to have been the 
name of another goddess, distinct from “Ashtart. 

17 De Iside et Osiride, 15 ff. 

18 See Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilisation, by Sir John 
Marshall (reviewed by W. Fulton in The Expository Times, 
xliv. pp. 102 ff.). Ata much later date we find the Earth Mother 
(Prthivi) addressed in the Veda as the consort of the Sky Father, 

1° The votive inscription Myrpi Oey Ma is quoted by 
A. Rapp in W. H. Roscher’s Lexikon der griechischen und 
rimischen Mythologie, ii, col. 1652. 

2°See Acts xix. 24 ff. 

21 E.g., Euripides Bacchae 58 f., Lucretius ii. 600 ff., 
Lucian de dea Syria 15, Strabo x. 3. 1. 

22 “ die enge Verwandtschaft, ja Identitat des Kults und 
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der Sage des Adonis von Byblos mit dem Attiskult " (Ges- 
_ chichte des Altertums, Vol..i, Part ii, p. 735). 
' #8 See the article “‘ The Coming of the Hittites into Asia” 
by B. Hrozny in The Evangelical Quarterly for April, 1930. 

*4 Lucian de dea Syria, 19 ff. Kombabos is probably the same 
in origin as Humbaba of the Gilgamesh epic. For the comparison 
of the Hittite and Syrian rites cf. J. Garstang in Hammerton’s 
Encyclopaedia of Modern Knowledge, iii. p. 1561 (in an article, 
“ Hittite History revealed by the Spade ’’), and elsewhere. 

#6 The word originally referred to the sports of the bull- 
ring so characteristic of the Minoan civilisation in Crete. The 
Mithraic rite, however, consisted of bathing in the blood of a 
sacrificed bull; the devotee thus became in aeternum renatus and 
received the title tauroboliatus. 
| *¢ In the light of these Lemnian contacts the statement in 
Thucydides iv. 109 is interesting, that Tyrrhenians (Etruscans) 
settled in Lemnos at one time. Thucydides identifies them with 
the Pelasgians. 

*7 See Hammerton’s Universal History of the World, Vol. il, 

28 Randall-Maclver (The Etruscans, p. 12) says straight 
out that this Etruscan divination “is certainly derived from 
Chaldaea”’. For the Anatolian liver-models see p. 140 of the 
section “ Kleinasien””’ contributed by A. Gétze to Ku/turges- 
chichte des alten Orients (Munich, 1933; one of the many volumes 
in Iwan von Miiller’s Handbuch der Altertumswissenschaft). 
_ This section by Gétze is one of the best accounts available of 
the early history of Asia — including the Babylonian 
influence on that land. 

2° The earliest account of the coming of Cybele to Rome 
is in Livy xxix. 11, 14. Cf. also Ovid, Fasti iv. 179 ff., with 
Sir J. G. Frazer’s notes. Varro (de ingua Latina vi. 15) brings 
the image, nor from Pessinus, but from the Megalesion, a 
shrine outside the wall of Pergamum. 

30 The authority for the statement about Claudius is the 
sixth century writer Joannes Lydus. Reasons for believing it 
are given by F. Cumont in Les Religions Orientales dans le 
Paganisme Romain (3rd edition, Paris, 1929), pp. 87 ff. This 
book is a most valuable contribution to our subject. There is 
an English translation from an earlier edition, Oriental Religions 


in Roman Paganism (Kegan Paul, 1911). 
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| 31 Cumont, op. cit., p. 132, ascribed to Caligula the con- 
struction of the temple of Isis in the Campus Martius. 

The Latin represented by in Dio Cassius 
xliii. 45. 

83 Suetonius, Life of Julius, 26; Appian, Civil War, ii. 102. 

#4 In the Homeric Hymn to Aphrodite her meeting with 
Anchises, the father of Aeneas, takes place on Mount Ida. 
There are hints in ancient writers that Anchises came to grief 
through his connection with her (Hy. Aph., 286 ff.; Theocritus 
i. 106; Plutarch, guaest. nat. 36). This reminds us of Attis, 
though the actual manner of his misfortune was different. 

86 Cf. E. Benz, Marius Victorinus und die Entwicklung der 
abendlindischen Willensmetaphysik (Stuttgart, 1932); P. 
Plotin et P Occident (Louvain, 1934). 

%¢ A. Jeremias, The O. in the Light of the por East, 
p. 84, n. 2. 

#7 The title Theotokos received official ecclesiastical sanc- 
tion at the council of Ephesus, a.p. 431, but it had been used 
incidentally before that, especially by the Alexandrian Fathers, © 
from Origen onwards. | 
_ 88 Similarly Frazer: ‘‘ Ancient Egypt may have contributed 
its share to the gorgeous symbolism of the Catholic Church as 
well as to the pale abstractions of her theology. Certainly in art 
the figure of Isis suckling the infant Horus is so like that of the 
Madonna and child that it has sometimes received the adoration 
of ignorant Christians ” (The Golden Bough, one vol. ed., p. 383). 

3° Cf. Frazer, ibid. 

‘0Tn Hammerton’s Universal History of the W. orld, Vol. iv, 
pp. 2087 f.; in Hammerton’s Encyclopaedia of Modern Know- 
_ dedge, Vol. iii, p. 1517. The whole article, on “ Oriental Rivals 
of Christianity ”’, is worth consulting. 

“FE. W. Barnes, Scientific Theory and Religion, p. 631. 
That which guided the Reformers in rejecting these accretions 
was more than a “ sound instinct ’’; it was the settled principle 
of admitting nothing that was contrary to “‘ God’s Word 
written”. See also Harnack’s History of Dogma, Vol. iv, pp. 
268 ff., the chapter entitled “‘ The Mysteries and Kindred 
Subjects’; E. Hatch, The Influence of Greek Ideas and Usages 
upon the Christian Church (Hibbert Lectures, 1888), Lecture 
X, “ The Influence of the Mysteries upon Christian Usages”’. 

F.F.B. 
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Tue date of the Epistle to the Galatians is still a storm-centre 
of theological argument; and much depends upon it. The 
theory of a continued conflict between Jewish and Gentile 
Christians, our ideas of St. Paul’s theological development and the _ 

historicity of Acts are all bound up with the dating of the Epistle. 

Internally, there are three points for fixing the date. (a) 
From iv. 13 it is seen that St. Paul had already made two visits 
to the Galatian Church; for although ro wpérepov (iv. 13) may 
contrast the former visit with the present letter, it is better 
taken (because of its emphatic position), to imply two visits. 

(4) “‘ I marvel that ye are so soon removed from him that 
called you unto another gospel ”’ (i. 6) indicates that the letter 
was written soon after the second of these visits. The question 
disputed is whether these visits are the two of the first mis- 
sionary journey or those of the second and third missionary 
journey. The reason why the matter is open to dispute is that 
the term ‘ Galatia’ is ambiguous. It may be used of the Roman 
province which in the first century included many of the cities 
visited by St. Paul on his first missionary journey, or it may be used 
of Galatia proper, in the interior of Asia Minor, with its capital 
Ancyra. St. Paul did not visit this district on his first missionary 
journey, but seems to have done so on his second and third. 

(c) Galatians ii. 1 tells of a visit to Jerusalem with Titus 
and Barnabas. Lightfoot took this to refer to the visit narrated 
in Acts xv. But Ramsay has pointed out how closely St. Paul’s 
account in Galatians ii. coincides with Acts xi. which tells of a 
visit to Jerusalem. by Saul and Barnabas (prior to the council visit) 
for the purpose of bringing relief to the Church at Jerusalem. 

These correspondences are as follows: 

(i) In Galatians ii. 1 St. Paul says “I went up by revela- 
tion”. In Acts xi. the exact details are given. As a result of a 
revelation vouschafed to Agabus whereby he predicted a famine 
in Jerusalem, the Church at Antioch sent Saul and Barnabas to 
the mother-city to relieve the necessities of the Christians there. 
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(ii) From Galatians ii. 2 we learn that St. Paul took the 
opportunity of obtaining the advice of our Lord’s disciples 
with regard to his own teaching. “ I laid before them the gospel 
which I preached. . . but privately.” All this fits Acts xi., 
but by no means Acts xv., when St. Paul’s visit to Jerusalem 
resulted not from “ revelation ” but from “ no small dissension 
and questioning”’ with Judaizers. The word “ privately” 
(Gal. ii. 3) suggests that in the visit mentioned in Galatians the 
talk about St. Paul’s teaching was incidental to the chief end 
of the visit (namely, the relief of the famine, not mentioned in 
the epistle, being unconnected with the argument). The word 
is out of keeping with Acts xv., when a public discussion was held. 

(ii) In Acts xv. 29 decrees were published regulating 
Gentile conduct. However, in Galatians ii. these are not men- 
tioned (though the writer himself delivered the council’s decrees 
to the churches in Galatia on his second missionary journey— 
Acts xvi.), and St. Paul concludes his account of this (Galatian) 
visit to Jerusalem with “‘ Only («évov) they would we should 
remember the poor, which very thing I was also zealous to 
do.” (6 rovro The emphatic words 
cai, avrd, gain their point from the fact that St. Paul’s visit 
(Acts xi.) was the result of “‘ remembering the poor ”’. 

The identification of the Galatian visit with Acts xi. allows 
the epistle to be dated before Acts xv. and so solves the diffi- 
culty why St. Paul referred in the Epistle to only two contacts 
with the Apostles, while in Acts three are mentioned. Since the 
argument of the first two chapters of Galatians rests on the 
slightness of St. Paul’s contacts with the Apostles it is incon- 
ceivable that he should have deliberately omitted one such meet- 
ing completely. The only alternatives to the identification of 
Acts xi. with Galatians ii. is to assume that Acts, chapters xi. 
and xv. are doublets or that the former is unhistorical. This 
identification also answers the question why in Galatians St. Paul 
did not refer to the authority of the council’s decisions when 
he was dealing with the Gentile’s relation to the Law, the very 
subject on which the council was convened, and which com- 
pletely endorsed his own position. Such a silence would be the 
more inexplicable because St. Paul had himself delivered to the 
Churches. in Galatia “the decrees for to keep which had 
been ordained of the apostles and elders which were at Jeru- 


salem” (Acts xvi. 4, 6). 
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The absence in this epistle of any reference to the collec- 
tion towards “the saints at Jerusalem ’”’, which St. Paul was 
making among the Churches he had founded, is another piece 
of evidence for an early date. On the third missionary journey 
this collection was much in the Apostle’s mirfd. In his defence 
before Felix he gave it as the chief reason for his “ fourth visit ” 
to Jerusalem. And he referred to it in each of the three epistles 
which can be dated with any certainty as belonging to the third 
missionary journey (Rom. xv. 25; 1 Cor. xvi. 1; 2 Cor. viii. 3). 
Yet in Galatians there is no reference to the collection. Nor can 
its omission be explained on the view, that St. Paul was .con- 
fining it to the Churches of Macedofiia and Achaia (Rom. xv.); 
for in the first Epistle to the Corinthians St. Paul said explicitly 
that he “‘ gave order to the churches of Galatia concerning the 
collection ”’ (1 Cor. xvi. 1). The absence of any reference in 
the Epistle to the Galatians to a matter that was in the fore- 
front of St. Paul’s mind on the third missionary journey con- 
firms the conclusion that the Epistle belongs not to a time 
between the writing of 2 Corinthians and Romans, as Lightfoot 
contended, but to an-earlier date. 


9 IT 


Other small indications confirm the early date,—points 
that’ are in themselves not weighty, but in their cumulative 
effect worth considering. (i) In the Epistle St. Paul referred - 
three times to St. Barnabas who seemed to be known personally 
to the recipients. He had been St. Paul’s colleague on the first 
missionary journey to South Galatia; but he would not be 
known to the Churches of the North, which is the destination 
of the epistle on the theory of the late date. (ii) St. Paul’s use 
of such terms as “ Pedagogue ” and * ‘ Adoption ” is more 
natural if he were writing to the Greek cities of the South than 
to the Celtic people of the interior. (iii) South Galatia was the 
scene of St. Paul’s first missionary activities and was readily 
accessible both by sea and by the overland routes from Tarsus 
and Ephesus. It is more probable that the Judaising party 
should have put forth their effort among these cities (of Pam- 
phylia and Lycaonia) than that they should have journeyed 
three hundred miles up country to work among Churches of 
so little importance strategically that St. Luke is able to dismiss 
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them in a summarising statement (Acts xvi. 6). Finally, the 
phraseology of the epistle is thought to support an early date. 

Lightfoot, who favoured the late date (placing Galatians 
between 2 Corinthians and Romans) said that it belonged to 
the second group of St. Paul’s epistles (i.e., 1 and 2 Corinthians, 
Romans, and Galatians). The features of this group are stylis- 
tically a tension of feeling and a fiery energy, variety and abrupt- 
ness of expression, frequent use of interrogation and profuse 
quotations from the Old Testament. Doctrinally, these epistles 
deal with justification by faith; the contrast of law and grace; 
the relation of Jew and Gentile; and the liberty of the Gospel. 
It will be seen that this is a grouping of subject matter and 
style. It is true that Galatians falls within this group to some 
extent. But it does not follow that because an epistle belongs 
to the same type, it belongs to the same date. The subject _ 
matter and style of an epistle depend on the cause that evoked 
' it. Granted similarity of cause and the same writer, the resultant 
method of argument and style of writing will be the same. 
This is the case in 1 and 2 Corinthians which resemble Galatians 
chiefly in their tone. 

Lightfoot, arguing in detail, selected Romans and 2 Corin- 
thians as being closer to Galatians than 1 Corinthians, but 
admitted “* In the case of the second epistle to the Corinthians 
the similarity consists not so much in words and arguments as 
in tone and feeling”. As has been said, “tone and feeling ”, 
when a writer’s character is formed, give no indication of date 
of writing. In both 2 Corinthians and Galatians St. Paul is 
refuting those who deny his apostleship. It is natural that both 
epistles should share a sharpness of tone and tensity of feeling. 

In Romans there is none of the vehement personal intense 
feeling against his detractors, but instead, a deliberate and 
restrained argument waged with a hypothetical Judaiser. 
Romans does not resemble Galatians in tone nor share its in- 
tensity of feeling; but the verbal similarities and the train of 
argument of the two epistles are very close. Plainly Romans is 
an expansion and generalisation of Galatians. It was this that 
compelled Lightfoot to connect the two in date. But such 
a connection is not necessary. If Galatians is early, that is 
C. A.D. 47, it would be St. Paul’s first theological treatise, and 
it is intrinsically likely that he kept a copy of it. The epistle 
contains, in a systematic argument, St. Paul’s doctrinal position. 
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His subsequent epistles dealt with disconnected practical topics. 
The Apostle must often have thought of composing an ampli- 
fied treatise, but the opportunity did not come till towards the 
end of the third missionary journey. He then wrote Romans 
using his copy of Galatians as a base and sent it to the Church 
at Rome as the most strategically placed Church in the Empire. 


III 


Many different arguments come together to show that 
the epistle was written early. Its date would be ¢. 47, soon 
after the return from St. Paul’s and St. Barnabas’ missionary 
tour recorded in Acts xiii.—xiv.; the place of writing would be 
Antioch; and the Judaising mission in Galatia, part of the same 
movement described in Acts xv. 1 where “ certain men” came 
to Antioch and “taught the brethren ‘ Except ye be circum- 
-cised after the manner of Moses ye cannot be saved’.’’ The 
arguments enshrined in Galatians would have been developed 
by St. Paul in the “no small dissension and questioning ” 
which he had with them. 

Thus the epistle was written to the Churches of the south 
part of the Roman Province of Galatia; but a strong argument 
advanced against this conclusion is that St. Luke, recounting 
St. Paul’s movements subsequent to the Council at Ferusalem, clearly 
indicates that he visited North Galatia. The argument is as 
follows :— 

(2) Acts xvi. 1-5 recounts St. Paul’s visits to the cities 
of South Galatia, when he entrusted to them the decrees of the 
council. In Acts xvi. 6 St. Luke begins a new paragraph “ And 
‘they went through the Phrygian and Gallic land’. 
de dpvyiav cai xyopav. This has been taken as 
a recapitulation of the previous five verses. But it cannot be 
this. The intensive preposition, and the finite form of the verb 
indicate that the travellers were making a new departure. The 
participle deA@ovres, which could perhaps be interpreted as 
summing the previous verses, is read in the Textus Receptus, 
but the form é:jA@ov dé, has overwhelming MSS. authority 
BCDE ~ 

(4) The belief that St. Paul visited North Galatia is 
strengthened by St. Luke’s careful use of words. He prefers 
in general the ancient district names to the new-fangled Roman 
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nomenclature. Names like Mysia, Pisidia, Phrygia, were ancient 
district names, not the names of Roman provinces. Thus it is 
a priori probable that “ Galatia’ in Acts refers to the ancient 
district rather than the Roman province, and is clinched by 
St. Luke’s use, in the same verse (xvi. 6) of Asia, not of the 
province, but of the district. 

(c) In Acts xiii-xiv is the account of St. Paul’s visit to 
the cities of South Galatia. They were Galatian only because 
they were within the Roman province. Therefore it is not sur- 
prising that St. Luke does not use the name “ Galatia” but the 
old district names. He speaks of “‘ Antioch of Pisidia ”’ (xiii. 14) 
and Lystra and Derbe “ cities of Lycaonia,” (xiv. 6). In xvi. 6 
and xviii. 23 St. Luke says that St. Paul visited “‘ the Galatian 
district’. (ra Tadarixm It is inconceivable that he 
should be so inconsistent as to use two systems of nomen- 
clature for the same places. 4 TaXkarny xwpa must refer to 
North Galatia. Confidence in St. Luke’s accuracy in detail 
is confirmed by the very order of his words. In xvi. 6 he writes 
ppvyiay cai Tadarixny xwpay; in xviii. 23 when the direction 
of St. Paul’s journey is reversed, xwpav cai ppvyiav. 

The phrase 4 TaXatixy which St. Luke uses 
in both passages is curious, and its meaning is not clear. If 
St. Luke meant to indicate the Roman province, the natural 
words would be 4 Ta\aria, or, more exactly, 7 Tadtari«y 
erapxia.. The use of the phrase 4 I. xwpa seems to indicate 
that St. Luke deliberately wished to exclude the idea of the 
Roman province. The Revised Version translates ‘‘ the region 
of Galatia”’. But it is more literally, “the Galatian country ”’, 
i.e., the district inhabited by the Galatians. | 

There is one further minor point confirming the belief 
“that St. Paul visited North Galatia. In xviii. 23 St. Paul “ went 
through the region of Galatia and Phrygia”. In xix. 1 he is 
spoken of as having made this journey through the upper 
country Ta avwwrepixa uépn. The phrase calls attention to the 
fact that St. Paul made a journey into the interior and did not 
take the direct route to Ephesus which led through South 
Galatia. Confirmation that this is the right interpretation of 
Ta dvwrepixa wéepn is found in Col. ii. 1. There we learn 
that at the time of his captivity St. Paul had visited neither 
Colossae nor Laodicea. The direct route to Ephesus, however, 
led down the Lycus valley through both these cities. 
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.» The two conclusions so far reached are that St. Paul wrote 
to the Churches in South Galatia, ¢. a.p. 47, but that St. Luke 
records two visits to North Galatia, c. a.p. 49 and ¢. A.D. §5. 
Thus St. Paul and St. Luke use the word Galatia in two different 
senses, to refer to two different districts. Nor is this inconceiv- 
able, for the term could have these two connotations. It is not 
unlikely that St. Paul, writing in c. a.p. 47, completely inde- 
pendent of St. Luke, (whom he does not seem to have met till 
two years later), should have used the word in a different sense 
to the other writer. Indeed, it is intrinsically probable. For 
St. Paul was a Roman citizen and without the antiquarian bent 
of the historian. 7 T'a\atia, the Roman provincial name, was 
the natural word for him to use when referring in the first 
epistle to the Corinthians, (xvi. 1), and again in Galatians 1. 2, 
to the Churches of that province. Similarly, in addressing his 
readers he calls them Ta\arai (ii. 1). There was no other term 
which St. Paul could use. “ Pisidians’’ would exclude the 
Churches in Lystra and Derbe; “ Lycaonians ’’ those of Antioch 
and Pamphylia. 

St. Luke was under no such necessity. He was an his- 
torian, meticulous, careful of detail. Over and over again he 
prefers the district name to the Roman name. As we saw, he does 
not speak of Antioch, Lystra and Derbe as cities of Galatia, but of 
“* Pisidia ”’, and “‘ Lycaonia ”’, reserving “‘ Galatia ’’ for its ancient 
designation of the district inhabited by the Celtic Galatians. 

If this conclusion is correct, that St. Paul and St. Luke 
refer to two different places when the one speaks of 4 Tadaria 
and the other of 4 Ta\ar«y xw#pa—it is of great moment, 
for it removes the one argument of any strength against the early 
date of the Epistle. In fact, the whole question of whether in 
Acts xvi. 6 and xviii. 23 St. Luke is referring to North or South 
Galatia has no bearing on the date of the epistle, once it is seen 
that St. Paul’s use of T'adaria is independent of what St. Luke 
recounts in Acts xvi and xviii. 

Thus the early date of the epistle is confirmed, and with 
it a great deal follows, especially our view of the development 
of theology in the Church, and in the mind of St. Paul 
himself. - 

B. Knox. 


Christchurch, 
Cambridge. 


“ PHILOSOPHIC FOUNDATIONS ” 
A REPLY 


Ir is only very recently that my attention has been called to 
the April issue of The Evangelical Quarterly, in which my 
“Philosophic Foundations” has been reviewed by Dr. C. 
Van Til. Both the work and the criticism are, in my judgment, 
of such Evangelical importance, that I feel sure you will allow 
me space in your Quarterly to reply to the criticisms in as far 
as they appear to me to be untenable, and an obstacle to the 
evangelical purpose for which my work was composed, and for 
which I shall still earnestly press it upon the co-operation of 
those who know the grave sceptical hindrances that abound 
to-day, both in Britain and America, to the acceptance of Holy 
Scripture as the word of God. This has been a great pain to 
my heart, as it was to Bishop Butler in the first half of the 
eighteenth century, when he published his notable “ Analogy ”, 
meeting and overcoming scepticism on its own ground, thus 
leading men, as I am striving to do, to the “ gates of the gospel ”’. 
How far this contributed to the great evangelical awakening at 
the dawn of the nineteenth century cannot be easily over- 
estimated. Nor can any ingenuity explain away the plain fact 
that the greatest evangelist of history, the apostle Paul, used a 
similar method to break down the idolatrous unbelief of the 
Athenians, and thus to lead them to “ the gates of the gospel ”’, 
so that some of them heard the word of life, and entered in. 
“That which could be known of God” by the sincere exercise 
of the reasoning mind was made manifest to them in such a 
way, that it left them without any excuse for rejecting the reve- 
lation of God in Christ Jesus. Yet this important function of 
the reasoning mind is one of the basic postulates of a free and 
full philosophy, which Dr. Van Til insists on rejecting. 


I 


A divergent angle of this crucial kind was bound to lead 
to greater divergence, for this basic postulate made reconciliation 
269 
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impossible. But, before examining these divergences, I desire 
to express my sincere : appreciation of the high and kindly tone 
of the whole review. It is such a tone as is worthy of one seeker 
after truth trying to appraise the work of another seeker after 
truth, and gives a sense of comradeship in spite of considerable 
divergence. The opening of the review gave me hope of having 
secured a powerful ally, and I was certainly disappointed to find 
such a thinker sharing what I know to be the view largely held by 
much inferior thinkers—men of large dogmatism and small range of 
vision, with no knowledge or appreciation whatever of philosophic 
thought. This fact in itself does not by any means prove these views 
to be erroneous, but they complicate the antagonism to what I 
venture to call the Divine freedom of the philosophic search 
through heaven and earth. For philosophic thinking is only the 
operation of the reasoning mind of man to the farthest height 
and depth of possibility. I had much rather face one serious 
type of opposition than a nondescript variety in which there can 
be little mutual sympathy or understanding. Therefore I am 
writing this reply, not only as a specific answer to the reviewer’s 
strictures, but also in the hope that I shall win him to a wider 
and truer view of the function of a true philosophy in breaking 

_ down those barriers of scepticism that are being erected from 
time to time, and notably in our own day, against the accept- 
ance of the oracles of God and the Christian faith. You cannot 
win a narrow and prejudiced dogmatist to any wider vision, 
but if enlightened minds catch the vision, and join in sending 
it far and near, the opposition of undisciplined prejudice will 
count for less and less. I am in dead earnest about this, because 
I am not fighting for myself, or for my philosophy, but for the 
breaking down of subtle barriers which are being set up against 
the acceptance of the Christian faith by which I live. 

It is at the close of his review that Dr. Van Til fully dis- 
closes his basic postulate for the only philosophy that can avoid 
ending in failure and falsehood. He writes as follows: 

“ If theological students are to be warned against Barthian 
irrationality, if science and philosophy students are to evaluate 
the ‘ abstractions ’ of science aright, they ought to be offered a 
truly rational philosophy, a philosophy rational from beginning 
to end, the philosophy based on the God of the Christian 
Scriptures.” 

He has previously anticipated thus: 
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“We must needs be clear on our basic principle of interpre- 
tation. That basic principle of interpretation, there is no help 
for it, we must simply and frankly take from Scripture. It is 
nowhere else to be found.”'. =” 

These sentences reveal a basic misconception, and a basic 
defect, which in a measure influences and vitiates the whole course 
of the review. The reviewer shows himself again and again to 
be in great difficulty, and in considerable contradiction, about the 
power and function of the reasoning mind in the search for, and | 
in the apprehension of truth. From this tangle of contradiction 
he cannot escape until his basic postulates are radically revised. 
It is a very precarious position that needs to be buttressed by 
such a sweeping and inaccurate statement as the following: 

“It is accordingly not too severe a stricture on non- 
Christian systems of philosophy to say that underneath them all 
there is the sinner’s effort at self-justification of his declaration 
of independence from God.” 

I leave for the present the reviewer’s unfair habit of using 
such labels as “ non-Christian ” and “ idealist” philosophy, as 
if they essentially contained certain evil qualities which his 
analysis attributes to them, and cannot by any means be pre- 
sented in a new and more successful way. Yet this unphilo- 
sophical insinuation regarding philosophical Idealism flows 
steadily through his review. For the present let me say that the 
great philosophic Idealists I have had the honour to know have 
been earnest Christian men, who would have accepted anything 
and everything rather than “ independence from God”. And 
may I say that I, who have found nothing in Dr. Van Til’s 
criticisms to dim my vision of the Ideal, desire my Redeemer 
God in all things, and above all things, to be my all in all. 

I wish to be perfectly clear about his meaning when he 
affirms that the only valid philosophy is that which is based on 
“the God of the Christian Scriptures”, and that the only 
admissible principle of interpretation must be “simply and 
frankly taken from Scripture’. I cannot take this to mean any- 
thing else than that the only allowable philosophy must begin 
with the Scripture revelation of God as the triune Personality 
of Father, Son, and Spirit. We may deal later with the ques- 
tion how this positively dogmatic basis is calculated to win 
sceptic minds to its acceptance. Dr. Van Til does not give any 
idea how what he calls “‘ Christian” philosophy is to be built 
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up on this basis. It cannot be done, in his view, by any effort 
of the reasoning mind to erect a structure of thought arising out 
of this basis; for the “ wicked’ reasoning power of man, in 
its “‘ independence from ”’ and “ hatred of ’’ God, will be sure 
to erect its usual irrational superstructure of falsehood. I assume, 
therefore, that the “‘ basic interpretation to be taken simply from 
Scripture ’’ really means that the superstructure, as well as the 
foundation in the Divine Trinity, is to be rationally constructed 
by the minds of “‘ Christian ” philosophers from the Scripture 

_ revelation, and from that alone. But that is what thinkers have 
always called Christian theology, the attempt of the Christian 
mind to understand and expound the oracles of God. To call this 
philosophy is grossly misleading, for it contains nothing new, 
and the age-long definition of philosophy points to an entirely 
different process and attitude of thought. Nor is it rational to 
suppose that any new dogmatic structure of Christian theology 
will open new gates of acceptance to the thousands that are now 
being intellectually herded into scepticism. 


II 


Dr. Van Til seems to think that the necessarily ‘* God- 
hating ” human mind can be safely employed in understanding 
and expounding the truths revealed in Holy Scripture. It is true 
that this concession contradicts his fundamental view of the 
“‘ wickedness ” and “ irrationality’ of the reasoning mind of 
man, but, without this desperate concession, the prison-house of 
his thought would completely close around him. But the facts 
are unkind to him even in this inconsistent concession ; for in the 


abundant than false philosophies; so that his supposed infallible 
“ Christian ” philosophy seems as difficult to attain as an infallible 
philosophy that claims4ll the revelations of God’s wide universe 
for its domain. There are Christian theologians to-day, truly 
evangelical Christians, who would regard some of the theological 
ideas revealed in Dr. Van Til’s review as being considerably out 
of accord with the teaching of the word of God. One crucial 
example of this must be exposed before I can complete my reply. 

Dr. Van Til professes to know a philosophy that is “ rational 
from beginning to end ’’, but his attempt to produce it is easily 
seen to be a spectacular failure. He affirms that my philosophy, 


| 
course of the Uhristian Centuries, false theologies have been more 
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like every other type of Idealism, lapses into irrationality; a 
statement for which he has no philosophic or theological founda- 
tion. The reason for this is that he continually returns to the 
unphilosophic expedient of splitting up life into little mutually 
exclusive compartments, instead of viewing it in its unity as an . 
inter-related whole. He severs the world of creation from the 
world of special revelation, as if they were entirely unrelated, 
although in Scripture they are in many ways intimately bound 
together. He seems amazed that I recognise the same moral 
principle operative in the creation of the world as in its redemp- 
tion, although they are connected in Scripture by the emphatic 
revelation that the Divine Logos, through Whom the worlds 
were created, was no other than the Divine Redeemer, Who 
“ became flesh, and dwelt among men”. Above all, he divides 
the essence of ‘Reason into two mutually exclusive kinds, the 
“created ”’ reason of man and the uncreated reason of God, as 
if they differed, not only in range, but also in their essential 
nature. It is curious what a spell the Anglo-Roman term, 
“created”, casts upon many minds. It seems to suggest a 
cabinet-maker making a new cabinet, which stands in no essential 
relation to himself, being the work of his hands and nothing 
more. Hence Dr. Van Til reminds us with special emphasis 
that man’s mind is a “ created”’ mind. Let us vary this a little 
by pointing out that in the first verse in the book of Genesis 
the Hebrew word used, however it may be translated, simply 
signifies “ to produce’. The Scripture does not tell us, in that 
connection, how or why the heavens and the earth were pro- 
duced by the self-sufficient Deity. That knowledge has to be 
gained by the study of the whole revelation of God. But even 
in Genesis it is made clear that it was somehow through the 
power of ‘* His own image and likeness ”’ that God created Man. 
It was not in the least analogous to a rational cabinet-maker 
constructing an irrational cabinet. The reason of God and the 
reason im and through which He “ produced”” Man must be 
essentially the same. The difference is not that between a 
created and an uncreated mind, but between the limited and 
the unlimited, the finite and the infinite. This is vast enough, 
but it is fundamentally different from the other. The other, in 
fact, reduces the “‘ created ” reason of Man to irrationality, and 
the act of creation to a meaningless surd. All the great things 
of the spirit in Ged and Man, such as love, reason, truth and 
18 
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goodness, are essentially the same. To think otherwise reduces 
the universe to a chaos of irrationality. 

My reviewer’s denial of moral freedom in all the moral 
universe, except in God Himself, certainly amazes me. The 
tragic results of this denial will appear presently. Incidentally, 
it shows that the operations even of a trained reasoning mind may 
go astray even in the heart of Divine revelation; so that the 
supposed all-rational “ Christian ” philosophy may, after all, be 
full of blunders. Surely Dr. Van Til does not imagine that he 
represents the evangelical belief of to-day in denying moral 
freedom to moral beings. There are still a certain number of 
Christians, no doubt, who believe in Divine election, to the 
exclusion of moral freedom, but, in Britain at least, their number 
has long been dwindling, and to-day they represent but a small 
fraction of the Christian community. There are others who 
ignore election in favour of moral freedom. But the great 
majority accept both, without any serious attempt to reconcile 
them. There are two imperative reasons for the passive belief 
of this majority. The first reason is, that it is written deep in 
the moral and spiritual consciousness of man that moral freedom 
is a fundamental condition of moral life and character. The 
second reason is, that Holy Scripture emphasises the reality of 
Divine election and human moral freedom alike. I do not 
imagine that Dr. Van Til will require biblical quotations from 
me on this point; but, if he does, I will supply them in abun- 
dance. It is interesting from a philosophic, as well as a religious 
standpoint, to consider how the Christian mind has accepted 
two associated revelations which appear on the surface to be 
mutually contradictory. For it is. clear that a distinction is 
instinctively made between the limited scope of the formal 
logical syllogism, with its compartmental definitions, and the 
religious and philosophic vision that harmonises the sundered 
halves of life in a higher unity. Dr. Van Til refuses to accept 
this fundamental distinction, and thinks it must be wrong be- 
cause, as he says, I have received it from Hegel. It is not con- 
ducive to the discovery of truth to assume that all the ideas of 
the older philosophers and philosophies are to be rejected, 
because we cannot accept their philosophy as a whole. It is 
far wiser to treasure all that is valid in their great efforts, and 
to use it as a stairway to higher things. My reviewer would 
have escaped the central fatal error I find in his review if he 
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had allowed his mind a wider range on this cardinal conception, 
even at the cost of accepting it from Hegel. So Dr. Van Til’s 
insistent notion that moral freedom belongs to the Deity alone 
stands philosophically condemned. With this vanishes his con- 
tention that the ascription of moral freedom to all moral beings 
is irrational. Once or twice he has tried to buttress his unphilo- 
sophical narrowness by emphasising the doctrine of salvation by 
“grace” alone. That doctrine belongs entirely to Divine revela- 
tion, and is fundamental to Christian faith and life. Even so it must 
be remembered that Grace itself is revealed in the word of God 
as the fulfilment of righteousness, and not as the negation of it. 
Dr. Van Til’s universe, as we have seen it materialise be- 
fore us, is deprived of every vestige of freedom, until nothing 
remains but a rigid and barren machine. It is as rigid and 
inflexible and automatic as Hegel’s dialectical stairway, being 
converted into a complete and inexorable prison from which 
there is no escape. It is the picture of a rational God creating 
an irrational universe, and not ruling over it, but simply pro- 
pelling it. Is it necessary for me to say that every instinct and 
intuition of the mind and spirit of man rises in protest against 
such a degrading and futile conception of the moral life of God’s 
universe? If we can conceive of the rational Absolute construct- 
ing such a universe, He is only free to construct it as a huge 
machine, and then to propel it. Dr. Van Til’s Absolute may not 
be locked within the machine, like Hegel’s Absolute, but it is quite 
as successfully and finally locked outside of it. My reviewer regards 
the ascription of free will to man as constituting irrationality. 
On the contrary, moral free will is the fundamental Rationality 
of the universe. It is only the substitution of a Machine for 
moral life and character in moral beings that is irrational. 
When I wrote of the great “ adventure ’’ of the Absolute 
Spirit in creating a moral universe of freedom, the whole context 
of my demonstration made it quite clear that I was far from 
attributing uncertainty to the inviolable sovereignty of God. 
In contrast to Dr. Van Til’s mechanical universe, the process 
of an automatic machine, I affirm even more strongly, if pos- 
sible, that the universe of God is a universe of real and thrilling 
moral history, not the uninteresting and unimaginative roll of 
a pre-arranged machine. In such a mechanical process the end- 
less mystery and glory of Calvary could have no place, and 
would be, in fact, inconceivable. I have already pointed ‘out 
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that the difference between the Reason of God and the Reason 
of man is, that the latter is finite, while the former is infinite. 
The human mind can only foretell mechanical action, and I 
believe there are some who think it intelligent to limit the mind 
of the Absolute Spirit in the same way. This limitation is not 
- valid even on the subsidiary plane of formal logic; for the Divine 
reason ranges far beyond ours, even as the heavens range above 
the earth. In the profounder conception of philosophic thought 
the limitation disappears in a flash of glory. To the infinite 
Mind, the course of the free Moral universe is as completely 
foreknown as that of the material creation, and their final issues 
are equally subject. to the sovereignty of Divine pre-determina- 
tion. This the Scriptures affirm, and an enlightened a 
conceives. 


Ill 


Dr. Van Til’s unphilosophic and unscriptural denial of the 
freedom of the moral universe leads to a conception of God 
which is abhorrent both to Divine revelation and to a rational 
philosophy. If man is devoid of moral freedom, he can neither 
be good nor wicked; for he is simply a driven and controlled 
machine. In that case, it is clear that he cannot be held respon- 
sible for anything that happeris. The only One that is respon- 
sible is the Maker and Propeller of the blind machine. The 
significance of such a conception must oppress every rational 
being with a feeling of horror. There is grandeur in the con- 
ception of a mighty moral conflict, in which the agony of the 
cross is the centre, moving onward to the assured goal of tri- 
umph and glory. The sin that has entered in through the 
fundamental and eternal necessity of moral freedom, bringing 
immense tragedies in its train, is being countered by the essential 

righteousness of God in such a way that all the suffering of the 
- warriors in the conflict will finally be crowned with ‘a far more 
exceeding and eternal weight of glory”. Thus both sin and 
suffering are explained in harmony with the character of a God 
of righteousness and love; and all the mystery of our travailing 
life is explained in the light of Him, “‘ Who, for the sake of 
the joy set before Him, endured the cross, despising the shame, 
and is set down at the right hand of God ”’. This is a satisfying 
and inspiring conception of the righteous God of the universe. 
But in the denial of moral free will to the universe of moral 
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beings, there is no escape from the conclusion, that God is the 
pre-determining and sole Author of all evil, including sin and 
Satan. This inevitable conclusion is the furthest possibility of 
irrationality. It cannot commend the gospel of the Divine revela- 
tion to any reasoning mind, and it certainly cannot lead preju- 
diced scepticism “to the gates of the gospel”. 

The prejudice of an irrational dogmatism has attempted in 
recent times to cancel the rational freedom and universal range 
of philosophic thought, by inventing the illegitimate label of 
“Christian ’’ philosophy. This invidious device is so new and 
foreign to philosophy, that it would have been regarded as an 
irrational curiosity in my student days. Hence I have been 
greatly surprised to find this excrescence figure so actively and 
crucially in the contention of a man like Dr. Van Til. I have 
already shown that his “ Christian” philosophy cannot be dis- 
tinguished from Christian theology, and that his attempt to 
philosophise with his particular views of theology has led him 
to an irrational and mechanical impasse worse than the block- 
house of Hegel. It is as irrational and illegitimate to speak of 
“ Christian ”’ philosophy as it would be to speak of “ Christian ” 
astronomy, or any other science. No field of reasoned thought, 
except theology, is bound within the word of Divine revelation; 
else all the knowledge derived from the works of God would 
be closed to’the mind of man. Those who really desire to find 
philosophic truth must get rid of a petty device which has been 
invented to fetter the freedom of the reasoning mind, and to 
secure the monopoly of truth for what is often a bigoted and 
unreasoning dogmatism. The reason with which God has en- 
trusted man will never be free, until the believers in Divine 
revelation frankly acknowledge the many other ways in which 
God reveals Himself to the human mind, and seek trustfully to 
find and admire the essential harmony of all His works and ways. 

Dr. Van Til’s division of philosophy into “ Christian ” 
and “ non-Christian” is deep-dyed with this fallacious device. 
It is true that God’s revelation of Himself in Jesus Christ is by 
far His profoundest and most glorious manifestation; and this 
is the domain of Christian theology. It is also true that outside 
and beyond this supreme revelation, God has manifested Him- 
self in many wonderful ways for the investigation of the thinking 
mind; and all this—the unrestricted universe of Divine revela- 
tion—is the domain of a full and complete philosophy. Yet my 
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reviewer invidiously labels all philosophy—except what he 
regards as identical with Christian theology—as “‘non-Christian”’, 
with the distinct implication that all such philosophies must of 
necessity be a fallacy and a failure. Yet the real fallacy lies in 
his new and beggarly and false conception of the function and 
range of pure philosophic thought. There is no thought or 
force or fact or thing that is outside the range of the territories 
of philosophy. This has been its acknowledged domain from 
the beginning, and no invidious narrowness will ever succeed 
in filching a jot of its world-wide dominion. Philosophy is false 
to itself only when it is false to its empire, contenting itself 
with only a portion of its wide field of knowledge, and failing 
to take possession of its dominion as a whole. It is when it 
does this, that “‘ Divine philosophy ” misses its mark. 
Philosophy is the search for the meaning of the universe 
by and for the reasoning mind. It is therefore different in naturé 
from the definitely restricted area of supernatural revelation, 
_ which requires only interpretative exposition. Yet it is exceed- 
ingly important as a handmaid to religion, when it can show 
the ultimate bases of being to be in harmony with the word 
that comes directly from heaven. Then, as the apostle Paul 
affirms, all those that refuse to receive the Divine revelation 
are left ‘‘ without excuse’. It is this that I have aimed at in 
my philosophy, and it is this that I have successfully accom- 
plished. This is, undoubtedly, in these days of devastating 
academic scepticism, an instrument of the highest importance 
both for the defence and the propagation of the Christian faith. 


IV 


Philosophy is of two main kinds, Materialistic and Ideal- 
istic. Matter is made supreme and fundamental in the former 
kind, and Mind and Spirit in the latter. As the former is clearly 
irrational, we cannot hesitate to dismiss it. Idealism then 
remains as the only expression of rational philosophy. Dr. 
Van Til’s obsession about an imaginary “ Christian ’’ philosophy 
has blinded him to the splendour and ultimacy of philosophic 
Idealism. This is, the philosophy that is founded on a rock, 
the same rock as the foundation of Holy Scripture itself, namely, 
the Infinite Spirit. Its superstructure must therefore consist 
of the ideals, attributes, powers and glories of spirit and mind. 
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This is enough to show the fundamental kinship of philosophic 
Idealism with religion. Clearly then there is no truth or splen- 
dour of philosophic vision which does not come within its 
range. It is the mountain peak of philosophy. This, of course, 
is its potentiality. To realise its actuality there must be, as in 
every human quest, a long and patient and fluctuating period 
of development, with many great visions, and many mistakes 
and failures. These have been duly acknowledged in my 
“Philosophic Foundations”. The door was closed against 
development along the lines of Hegel’s method, and _philos- 
ophy then degenerated into piece-meal psychologies, and into 
philosophies of a fragmentary kind. But it does not follow that 
the work of the great Idealist philosophers had been in vain, 
or that the development of the ideal philosophic quest could 
be permanently arrested. With this assurance in my mind, I 
watched with pain the growth of fragmentary philosophies and 
psychologies in our land, laden with increasing scepticism of 
the Divine revelation, and with little or no vision of things 
spiritual and eternal. I saw that this widespread philosophic 
scepticism was becoming, as it became towards the close of 
the eighteenth century, a tragic barrier to the acceptance of the 
Christian faith, and even to any consideration of it, by minds 
so perverted. The result of all this is clearly seen in the wide- 
spread irreligion of the present time. I saw that preaching the 
gospel to these warped and closed minds was of little use until 
the sceptical barriers of false philosophic teaching had been 
broken down by a true philosophy, which would reveal the 
rational basis of religion, with all its rational and spiritual ideals, 
and demonstrate the irrationality of disregarding the highest 
Divine call to the human spirit. This was the view taken by 
Bishop Butler in the first half of the eighteenth century, when 
he countered the confident sceptics on their own ground, and 
thus greatly assisted in opening the way for the mighty evan- 
gelical revival of the dawn of the nineteenth century. 

In obedience to an inward urge, I have undertaken a 
similar task, and it is a joy to know that, by the undoubted help 
of God, I have successfully accomplished it. Dr. Van Til’s 
view, that I have attempted the impossible, is entirely mistaken, 
and is due to his misconception, which I have shown in detail, 
both of the function of philosophic Idealism, and of the funda- 
mental law of moral freedom. My philosophy is an entirely 
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new and fruitful development of the philosophy of spirit, the 


great philosophy of Idealism, which is bound, in its true form, — 


to be in alliance with the highest revelation of Divine truth. 
I have opened wide the door of development which was closed 
by Hegel’s rational, but son-mora/, Absolute, and changed his 
world from one of mechanical movement into one of moral 
freedom and spirit and life. For the first time, I believe, in the 
history of philosophy, I have laid the foundations of being, 
not in bare and mechanical movements of dialectical rationality, 
but in the infinite potency and freedom of an infinite moral 
Personality. In this philosophy, Reason is no longer a pendu- 
lating machine, but a personal moral Infinite creating and 
governing a free moral universe, and shaping it to a predeter- 
mined end. My philosophy is a new philosophy of freedom, 
the ideal freedom for which the world is blindly groping. As 
in the case of every new truth that has been presented to the 
world, this new truth will have to fight its way against stereo- 
typed opposition. The sceptics will oppose it, because it makes 
scepticism irrational. The anti-evangelical modernists will 
oppose it, because it leads directly in the direction of the gospel 
of the cross. The narrow dogmatist will oppose it, because he 
fears it will demolish the walls of his little self-enclosed castle. 
The true evangelical ought to give it a great welcome, and 
rejoice in a new philosophy that demolishes the barriers of 
scepticism, that are hindering the acceptance of the gospel over 
so wide an area to-day. But I fear that such prejudiced criti- 
cisms as are found in Dr. Van Til’s review will deceive many, 
and hinder the consecrated work which I have set out to do. 
Not that it can fail. This new vision of philosophy is so splen- 
didly true that I make bold to prophesy, that it can never die. 
Yet the fruits of it may be delayed by the inconsiderate opposition 
_ of enemies who ought to be friends. If Dr. Van Til chooses 
to attempt to answer this article, I shall be quite content to 
let the two articles go forth side by side, and to allow discerning 
minds to judge between them. It would be better still, if he 
would reconsider his biased and untenable positions, and aid 
me in breaking down ramparts, and in opening the doors for 
the great evangelical development of influence and power 
which must come sooner or later. 3 
Joun Tuomas. 

Author of “‘ Philosophic Foundations ”’. 
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LEADING FACTORS IN THE STUDY OF 
‘HISTORY 


Tue so-called conflict between Religion and Science is well 
known to all. There has been, and still exists, a similar conflict, 
less spectacular but nevertheless acute, between Scriptural 
Christianity on the one hand and the Modern conception of 
History on the other. It is the chief aim of this article to present 
to the Christian student certain considerations which may be 
helpful in resolving the tension between his spiritual experi- 
ence and his academic studies. History, moreover, enters into 
many branches of study and, more particularly, is closely con- 
nected with the present-day study of Theology. It is hoped, 
therefore, that these words will also be of value to those who 
have constantly to deal with the word “ development ” and the 
urge to “‘ cultivate a historic sense ” in their theological reading. 
Incidentally, it is our purpose to show by quotations from recent 
authors that, as in Science, so also in History there can be 
observed certain tendencies which indicate that the modern 
mind is returning to principles more easily reconciled with those 
of Scripture than were the up-to-date ideas of fifty years ago. 
To be “ up-to-date ” is indeed no necessary indication df being 
nearer the truth, and the student of history realises that to be 
behind-the-times sometimes really means to be ahead of them, 
however important it be to keep abreast of modern thought 


\ 


and discovery. 


I 


The opening words and chapters of the Bible suggest 
three principles with which we may well begin:— 

1. The study of origins is vital. 

2. The philosophy dominates the conclusions. 

3- The study must be as true to objective reality as possible. 


1. The study of origins is vital, 
“In the beginning.” These opening words suggest that 
the first principle in the study of history is to be sure of the 
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beginning. Not only do the opening words of Scripture suggest 
this, but the three opening chapters of the Bible give an ampli- 
fied and unmistakable indication of the vital importance of 
origins in historical investigation and presentation. 

The historical student is always working backwards ohd 
_ forwards in time, seeking to establish a correct sequence in the 
order of events, endeavouring to understand the relationship 
between diverse facts and persons, to establish broad lines of 
cause and effect, and in the end to obtain a real, and at. least 
relatively true, view of the whole. Such a view can only be 
obtained when the origin is securely established. 

Some such thoughts as these are expressed by Gertrude 
Bell, who was a distinguished historian and traveller, when she 
writes: “‘ It’s a heavenly feeling when suddenly the thing jumps 
at you and you know you understand. . . . I don’t think you — 
get it out of books a bit, though books help to strengthen it, 
but you certainly get it out of seeing more and more, even of 
quite different things. The more you see, the more everything 
falls into a kind of rough and ready perspective, and.when you 
come to a new thing, you haven’t so much difficulty in placing 
it and fitting it into the rest. I’m awfully glad you love the be- 
ginnings of things, so do I, most thoroughly, and unless one does, 
I don’t believe one can get as much pleasure out of the ends.’”! 

Gertrude Bell’s words end on the note of pleasure, and 
history is indeed a means of great pleasure and recreation. 
But it is meant to be more than this, namely a light from the 
past on the path which man treads. If this is to be a reliable 
guiding light it must be the clear light of truth. Gertrude Bell’s 
words could be adapted in some such way as this: “‘ Unless 
one has a real love and care for truth in regard to the beginnings 
of things I don’t believe that it is possible to reach a correct 
and true end.” In other words, if the terminus a quo of our 
historical studies be incorrect the terminus ad quem will also 
be distorted. 

This truth in the realm of more serious thought is well 
expressed by Dr. Orr in his book on the Problem of the Old 
Testament. “It is the Nemesis of a wrong starting point in 
every department of inquiry that those who adopt it find them- 
selves plunged, as they proceed, into ever deepening error and 
confusion; while a right guiding-idea as infallibly conducts to 

1 Letters of Gertrude Bell. Edited by Lady Bell. Pelican Books, vol.*i, p. 85. 
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a view marked by simplicity and truth. If Kuenen and those 
who think like him are right in their first principles, they will 
find their theory work out easily and naturally in its application 
to the phenomena of Scripture: if they are wrong, their hypo- 
thesis will inevitably break down under its own weight, as did 
that of Baur in the sphere of the New Testament. . . . The 
ultimate test in either case is fitness to meet the facts,’” 

The student of history must therefore learn to think things 
through. He must ever be seeking to know the true beginning 
of whatever he is studying, and to present conclusions marked 
by “simplicity and truth ”’. 

At the same time certain other considerations must be 
borne in mind, connected with the relative nature of our own 
conception of truth and the elusive character of absolute truth. 
For instance, in studying such a period as the French Revolution 
how immensely complex are its origins and how exceedingly 
difficult it is to present conclusions marked by “ simplicity and 
truth’! The real origins and springs of such movements are 
shrouded in mystery and incapable of ultimate comprehension. 
Further still, what is true of a period in human history is even 
more true of the far vaster and more complex history of the . 
whole human race. Yet this history cannot be understood until 
its true origin is established. ‘Here comes the concluding ques- 
tion—Can this ever be done? The answer is that we do not 
really know anything definite, in the “ historical ”’ sense of the 
word, about the prehistoric origin of man. We don’t know, 
and we can’t be sure that we shall ever know. Under such 
circumstances—not in any way an exaggerated description of 
the actual state of present day anthropological research on this 
point*—the student of history may with perfect legitimacy and 
without any surrender of historical principles fall back on what 
he judges by faith to be revealed truth, viz., the first three 
chapters of Genesis. 


II 


2. The philosophy dominates the conclusions. 

“In the beginning God.” The words indicate not only 
the importance of origins but also the supreme importance of 
the philosophy adopted in the interpretation of history. It is 


1 Orr. Problem of the Old Testament, p. 
* See European Civilization. Edited by Edward Eyre. Oxford, 1935, p. 8. The 
work is referred to again later. 
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recognised by many writers to-day that history cannot be 
reduced to a pure science. The outlook of the writer is bound 
to affect his arrangement and interpretation of the facts. This 
is true even of books on purely scientific subjects, and it is true 
also of any reconstruction of history no matter how professedly 
scientific or objective it may be. The writer who honestly 
acknowledges his own individual outlook is rather to be trusted 
than one who lays claim to absolute scientific impartiality. For 
such impartiality is non-existent. 

Professor Wilhelm Schmidt says in regard to certain 
reconstructions of the origins of civilisation: ““. . . in the very 
beginning of ethnological research Lafitau put forward his 
theory that the still existing uncivilised races could give us the 
earliest image of the life of primitive man. But it was the fate 
of ethnology that the widespread application of this principle 
in the nineteenth century was unduly influenced by the dominant 
evolutionist and’ materialistic theories of the time . . . the 
evolutionist idea was to trace the beginnings of human history 
in all its aspects, not from what was undeveloped but from what 
was most degraded. The more base, coarse, repulsive, and 
irrational a custom or idea was, the more. primitive it was 
declared to be. The result was that attempts to fix the relative 
age and sequence of the various races were based only on utterly 
unreliable and imaginary estimates of time. . . . This method, 
which was really no method whatever, was in general use 
among the much earlier workers in ethnology, sociology and 
comparative religion up to the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury. . . . From 1887 onwards, opposition to all such methods 
developed in Germany. . . . It was in England that the 
evolutionist school held the field longest and most tenaciously. 
But N. W. Thomas and still more W. H. Rivers in his Presi- 
dential Address to the Section for Anthropology, British 
Association, on ‘ The Ethnological Analysis of Culture’ (1911), 
and his History of Melanesian Society, broke with the dominant 
tradition.” 

Professor Schmidt’s words are well worth noting, and we 
quote once again: “‘ The theory of development has, no doubt, 
done valuable service in the reconstruction of the history of 
primitive man. But we can no longer close our eyes to the 


1 European Civilization, vol. i. “Its Origin and Development.” Article 
Professor W. Schmidt, pp. 16, 17. (1935). 
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serious injury done to the study of primitive man by excessive 
devotion to theories of an undeviating progressive development 
along one single definite line. This has affected both the form 
and method of investigation and the results claimed as being 
secured from it. The assertion of man’s descent from earlier 
and lower forms of life exerted more than one unscientific influ- 
ence on research, and resulted in the adoption of an ill-directed 
method of procedure.’’ 

Now all this, obviously, neither proves nor disproves 
“‘ Evolution ’’. It is quoted here as an example and as a warning 
to the student. It is an example, and a most remarkable one, 
of the way in which philosophy has distorted history. It is also 
a warning, and particularly to the English student, to be aware 
of the great importance of the philosophic principle in history. 
Evolutionist theory has had a very strong influence on the 
writing of all kinds of histories—the history of religion, and 
more particularly the history of Israel, not excepted. 

Professor Schmidt’s words furnish us with an example of 
the way in which philosophic preconceptions affect the arrange- 
ment of facts, and a quotation from Professor Burleigh supplies 
us with a description of the attitude of the historian of to-day. 
First he quotes the words of St. Augustine: “ Things that 
are past and gone and cannot be undone are to be reckoned as 
belonging to the course of time, of which God is the Author 
and Governor ”’ (St. Aug. De Doctrina Christiana II. 44). Then 
he comments as follows: “ St. Augustine is making the point 
that history, i.e., the unalterable course of past human events, 
is, like the world of nature, a subject for dispassionate scientific 
study. This theory not very long ago seemed quite modern, 
and influenced the ideals and practices of generations of his- 
torians. To-day it is largely abandoned. The historian has 
become an ‘ interpreter ’, if not frankly a propagandist. Doubt- 
less this change often involves some disloyalty to truth. But it 
is so far gain if it is recognised that even a historian cannot 
wholly free himself from bias.’’* 

The student of history, therefore, should be aware of the 
fact that every history book, even a class text-book, is written 
from some particular point of view. He should realise the 
significance of a el in history, and should also be at 


ivilization, 
Hand of God’ ie Humen History. Inter Varsity Fellowship Magazine. 
Lent Tome 1941. 
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pains to realise that there is a true philosophic outlook which 
he should seek to find. 

The importance of this philosophic element can hardly 
be over-estimated, for it is ultimately the outlook of the writer 
which dominates his conclusions. The student will therefore 
be wise to find out the point of view of the text-books he uses, 
and in doing so to study with careful attention the preliminary 
pages. For instance, the opening words of a well-known stand- 
ard work on Hebrew religion run as follows:—‘‘ The Hebrews 
were Semites, and their religion, in its origin, did not differ 
from that of the Semites’in general.’ Here the writer really 
states not a fact, but his own interpretation of a series of facts. 
He reveals his own point of view which dominates his arrange- 
ment and interpretation of all the facts which follow through 
more than 400 pages of the text. Much in the book cannot 
be properly estimated unless the reader realises that this out- 
look is assumed throughout. 

Whether this point of view is correct or incorrect is another 
matter. This the reader must strive to think out for himself. 
He will do well moreover to consider that the acceptance of a 
philosophy is more than most things an individual matter, and 
he has as much right to his own point of view as the most 
learned. Such a philosophy the Scriptures profess to give. 
No one should quarrel with the student who starts from the 
assumption that the religion of the Hebrews was in important 
original characteristics different from the religion of other 
Semites, should he be led to this conclusion on adequate grounds, 
scriptural or philosophical as well as historical. Whether his 
philosophy be evolutionary or anti-evolutionary, based on belief 
in revelation or the opposite, every man must decide on the highest 
and widest views of life to which he can attain. 


Ill 


3. The study must be as true to objective reality as possible. 
“In the beginning God created the heaven and the 
earth . . .” So the Bible starts, and it proceeds to describe 
the creation of the tangible and visible world in which man is 
_ set. If you will, the scenery is here erected for the drama of 
history. There follows in the second and third chapters a fuller 


1 Ocsterley & Robinson. Hebrew Religion, p. 3. 
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account of the creation of man and a description of his activities 
—moral, mental, and physical. Here, therefore, it is indicated 
that history is concerned not merely with ideas, as is philosophy, 
but also with the tangible and visible, with hard solid facts, 
with actual human activities. Because of all this the historian 
must be faithful to facts. | 

Here particularly is room for true Science. History has © 
gained enormously in the last hundred years by the application 
of what is called Scientific Method. History is not a pure Art 
nor yet a pure Science. But it is important to remember that 
true and good historical writing has a very definite scientific 
texture. It is based on accurate evidences, on evidence the 
value of which has been carefully weighed ; and it should also 
be based on facts which have been fitted in with all other readily 
available knowledge. 

This objective element in history and the scientific approach 
is paralleled in the study of Archaeology, and here, the words 
of Sir Leonard Woolley are worth quotation:—‘“ In its essence 
Field Archaeology is the application of scientific method to the 
excavation of ancient objects, and it is based on the theory that 
the historical value of an object depends not so much on the 
nature of the object itself as on its associations, which only 
scientific excavation can detect. The casual digger and the 
plunderer aim at getting something of commercial or artistic 
value, and there their interest stops. The archaeologist, being 
after all human, does enjoy finding rare and beautiful objects, 
but wants to know all about them, and in any case prefers the 
acquisition | of knowledge to that of things; for him digging 
consists very largely in observation, recording and interpre- 
tation.” 

The objective element is emphasised in the words “ obser- 
vation and recording ”’, and in the same way the historian has 
constantly to remember that he is dealing with people who 
really lived a life which other people saw, and with events 
which actually happened at a certain time and in a certain place. 
For this reason dates and diagrams, pictures, maps and travel 
are all valuable and, indeed, often essential even to the advanced 
student. Dates and diagrams are necessary as symbols for 
different points in the stream of time, or for movements of 
people, etc.; and they should be accurate. Pictures, such as 
1 Digging up the Past, by Sir Leonard Woolley. Pelican Books. Pp. 15, 16. 
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original paintings or photographs of sculptures, enable the 
historian to visualise the living personages of ancient times, 
Maps are symbols of place and distance, and travel is a very 
great asset in reconstructing the past. It is an immense help, 
for instance, to see the hills of Palestine with one’s own eyes, 6 
and to realise that though much else has changed yet these 
have not, and that the eyes of the Saviour looked on the same 
hills. 

The historian must constantly bear in mind this tangible 
and visible element in his studies. He must deal with facts. 
He must be accurate and exact. A true history will be faithful 
to all the facts. A good historian will bear in mind the dictum 
that “facts are sacred”’. 

The Christian student must act and think in these matters 
in precisely the same way as other students. Though he has 
gained from the Scriptures and made his own a philosophy of 
life and history, he must nevertheless be prepared fearlessly to 
face the facts of history both within the Scriptures and without. 
In doing so his outlook will no doubt be deepened, strengthened 
and, where imperfect, modified. He need have no fear, how- 
ever, that a truly faithful scriptural view will be at serious vari- 
ance with any of the really established conclusions of modern 
investigation. On the question of the origin of man the whole 
of the first section of the volume European Civilization’ can be 
referred to. On the side of Archaeology an attentive reading 
of Bible and Spade by S. L. Caiger can be commended. Although 
the author adopts the commonly accepted critical view, an atten- 
tive reading of the book will show that there is nothing of major 
importance in recent discoveries which conflicts with a straight- 
forward scriptural and conservative view. Indeed, there is much 
agreeable to such a position. The very early and quite elaborate 
development of extensive writing, for instance, is agreeable with 
what Dr. Orr many years ago spoke of as “ the essential Mosaicity 
of the Pentateuch”’. In regard to the internal evidence and 
facts of the text of Scripture itself the theological student will 
do well to work carefully through such a book as that already 
- referred to—The Problem of the Old Testament, by Dr. Orr. 
These writings will show that there is no necessary conflict 
between the facts of Scripture and the known ancient history 
of man. The scriptural traditional view is not out of accord 


1 op. cit., pp. 1-82. 
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with the known facts. It fits them equally well and in the opinion 
of some far better than the so-called modern outlook, which is 
largely tinged by an evolutionist or semi-evolutionist philosophy. 

Three principles or considerations have been dealt with 
in the study of history. We have seen the importance of a cor- 
rect view of origins to an understanding of the whole, the 
dominating position of philosophy, and the importance of being 
as true to objective reality as possible. In each of these we have 
seen that there is no necessary conflict between a simple straight- 
forward scriptural philosophy and what we may call a true 
Historicism—not at any rate in broad outline. There remain 
two further considerations which may be of value to the reader. 
So we pass on to these. 


IV 


4. Dissolution is as significant a factor as development. 

When reading the early chapters of Genesis it is clear 
that one of the main purposes of the narrative is to describe 
the entry of sin and death into human existence. The original 
purity and perfection is marred and broken by the fall. 

The primary object of the narrative is of course to describe 
an original actual event which has governed the course of all 
succeeding history. At the same time, in another aspect, history 
ever since has been but a reiteration of the same story. So we 
see that Adam’s sin in addition to being original is also typical 
of the sin of each individual, and the common characteristics 
are constantly repeated. So also, collectively, the fall of the first 
society is repeated in the fall of every society of man in succeed- 
ing ages. The world before the Flood was corrupt and cata- 
clysm followed. Babel fell; and Assyria, Babylon, Persia, Greece 
and Rome, with Egypt, have all produced cultures which have 
fallen into decay or been swept away. Monarchy, priesthood, 
and the order of prophets tended to degenerate. In the history 
of the Christian Church we have the Church of Rome as an 
outstanding example of the corruption of an original ideal. 
Institutions tend to fall into moral and spiritual decline, though 
they remain for centuries outliving the collapse or alteration of 
societies around them. An example of this is the office of Roman 
Emperor, the title of which was not extinguished till 1806. 
Civilisations, political societies, and the predominance of certain 
races all pass away. 

19 
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This is apparent not only to those who view things from 
a Spiritual point of view but also to those who study history 
from a secular angle. A further quotation from Gertrude Bell 
in reference to Persia illustrates this:—‘‘ What a country this 
is! I fear I shall spend the rest of my life travelling in it. Race 
after race, one on top of the other, the whole land strewn with 
the mighty relics of them. We in Europe are accustomed to 
think that civilisation is an advancing flood that has gone 
steadily forward since the beginning of time. I believe we are 
wrong. It is a tide that ebbs and flows, reaches a high water 
mark and turns back again. Do you think that from age to 
age it rises higher than before? I wonder—and I doubt.”? 

This means that the student has to trace not only develop- 
ment in human affairs, but he has also to regard the phenomenon 
of decay. Further, he must seek not only to regard, but also 
in some measure to interpret. It is here that the early chapters 
of the Bible may give him help. 

The early chapters of Genesis emphasise the supreme 
importance of the individual. None other than the first pair 
were originally created. Of these, one, the man, was made 
first. This one man was the head and leader of the miniature 
society, and through his individual action and decision sin 
entered. This is all in accord with what we believe to be a 
fundamental truth of history—namely, that the history of the 
human race is only the history of the individual writ large. 
The reason for the corruption of institutions and the decay of 
civilisations is basically the same as the reason for the decay 
and death of the individual. After all, the story of a civilisation 
is made up of the activities in life and up to death of a vast 
number of human beings. This being the case it is only to be 
expected that over a period of time such a civilisation will 
exhibit tendencies similar to those observable in the individual. 
The individual is the true basis of human society and thus the 
life story of the individual is the key to an understanding of 
the history of the race. 

Human activity tends in time to spend its force and enter 
into a decline leading to corruption and dissolution. Why is 
this so? In answer we may ask another question—Why does 
the individual reach his prime at forty or fifty and then experi- 
ence a decline both physical and in the end mental and psychical? 


_ 4 Letters of Gertrude Bell. Pelican Books, vol. i, p. 204. 
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In a word—Why does man die? The scriptural answer is plain 
and decided—Because of sin. The individual, and therefore 
the race, is fatally perverted morally and defective physically 
at the centre of the personality—namely in the will. Owing 
‘to this man’s powers, spiritual, mental and physical are all 
weakened; and, since the will is the directive power of his 
being, man is unable to reach his true and highest objective. 
Hence an eventual weakening of powers and physical death. 
This is the case with the individual and it is the case also with 
society. The reason for the decay of civilisation is compre- 
hended in the phrase “sin and death”. 

These matters deal with ground which is obviously com- 
mon to both History and Theology, inasmuch as both deal 
with the common factor, man. What we would emphasise is 
that the element of development has been over-emphasised at 
the expense of the factor of dissolution. This is due to a pre- 
dominantly Evolutionist conception of Existence, reared in an 
age when the future seemed rosy. So-called up-to-date ideas 
are very largely conditioned by the state of the world at the time. 
Since 1900 the world has passed through a series of convulsions. 
Coincident with this there has been a rude shaking of the 
happy idea of continuous development. Forcibly, historians 
have been compelled to face some of the most disagreeable 
facts of human history. This is welcomed by those who main- 
tain a scriptural position, inasmuch as it is a return to the 
realities of life and of revealed truth. Dissolution is a fact no 
less significant than development. True it is that there is real 
development—as for instance the growing unification of the 
world and the unity of mankind as inevitably interrelated. 
But, even here, the student is inclined to question how far and 
in what exact sense it is a development. Indeed, is it not in 
some senses a return to the original ideal?—maybe on a large 
scale and with added knowledge, but nevertheless something 
in the nature of repetition as well as of development. Once 
again we pass into spheres where our understanding cannot 
reach, We can, however, see that the factors of dissolution 
and death so heavily underlined in Scripture are also most 
significant factors in secular history. Moreover, scriptural views 
give explanations of these facts which cannot be found else- 
where. 
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V 


5. “‘Sin and death” are, however, not the last words. Our 
fifth consideration is that in spite of human sin and failure 
God has a redemptive purpose which He is working out, 
primarily in Bible history, but ultimately in all History. 

When we read in the opening words of Genesis that God 
said “‘ Let there be light”, the words can be taken not only 
in their prime and original sense as referring to natural creation: 
they also are figurative and perhaps in a sense prophetic of 
God’s action in human history. There are constant parallels 
between God’s activity in creation and redemption, for both 
come from the same hand and mind. So it is not surprising 
to find the imagery of light and darkness applied by the prophet 
to human history when he says:—‘‘ The- people that walked 
in darkness have seen a great light: they that dwelt in the land 
of the shadow of death, upon them hath the light shined ”’." 
Here the reference, through prophetic intuition, is evidently to 
the Christ of the Gospel story who walked and taught in the 
land where the great Assyrian destruction and desolation had 
been worst. The same imagery is used by the Apostle Paul 
in speaking of subjective human experiences:—‘ Seeing it is 
God, that said, Light shall shine out of darkness, who shined in 
our hearts, to give the light of the knowledge of the glory of 
_ God in the face of Jesus Christ.’’ 

Although the words are not used, yet exactly the same 
phenomenon of God’s light shining in a dark place is found 
in the story of the Fall. Morally there is great darkness in 
the third chapter of Genesis, but just exactly here there is 
shown also to be light. The words of Jehovah were: “I will 
put enmity between thee and the woman, and between thy seed 
and her seed: it shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise 
his heel.”’* The words are often spoken of as the prot-Evan- 
gelium—the first indication in the Scriptures of that promise 
of victory to the Son of Man, which is the basis of the Christian 
faith. Eden’s moral light was extinguished. The curse was 
laid upon man with sorrow and toil. And it was just at this 
point, in spite of man’s failure and standing over against his 
sin, that God declared His redemptive purpose. 


1 Isaiah ix. 2. 22 Corinthians iv. 6. 
* Genesis iii. 15. 
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In connection with this wonderful statement of the prot- 
Evangelium, in addition to the emphasis on victory there is to 
be noted a two fold emphasis on the individual and on conflict. 
Through the individual and through conflict the victory is 
won. 

We have already seen the place of the individual as the 
basis of society and it is interesting to notice how often the 
history of a period is summarised and epitomised in the life 
story of one man. In Bible history the patriarchal period is 
represented in Abraham, the formation of the nation is com- 
prehended in the life of Moses, and the establishment of the 
monarchy in David. Similar characteristics are revealed in 
secular history. Perhaps the best example is that great period 
of individualism—the period of Renaissance and Reformation. 
Scholastic thought is represented by Erasmus and many-sided 
Art by Michael Angelo. Luther represents the Reformation 
in Germany and Calvin in Geneva and France, whilst the 
Counter Reformation was born in the spiritual experiences of 
Ignatius Loyola. These examples from secular history are an 
indication of the representative character of the individual, 
which is much more clearly brought out in Scripture. They 
also help one to realise the truth and reasonableness of what 
the Scriptures teach—namely, that all epochs, all periods and, 
indeed, the whole story of mankind can be studied in the Son 
of Man—Jesus Christ. In Christ the heart of the drama of 
History was reached and the victory won. 

This, however, was only through conflict, which is an 
integral element of the prot-Evangelium. Conflict and suffer- 
ing in the individual representative Man lead to triumph and 
the fulfilment of God’s purpose in the Resurrection. Through 
such ‘a conflict and suffering ending in a similar victory it seems 
that the Church of God is destined to pass. The dislocation 
and travails of our own day we believe are really due to a spiritual 
conflict between God and the devil—for there is enmity set 
between the woman’s seed and the seed of the serpent. In 
some mysterious and unfathomable way the Church of God in 
the world is a disturbing element which provokes the powers 
of evil to attempt to overcome the good. Through all this 
God is working His purpose out and His redemptive 
work is carried on in spite of human corruption, failure and 
sin. | 
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This particular aspect of History is practically invisible 
to what may be called the secular historical outlook. It is not 
treated of in any direct way in the books set or the syllabus 
arranged for ordinary academic studies. It will not be found 
emphasised in any of the normal biographies of political figures. 
_ The history of Missionary work, for instance, is practically 
ignored i# toto in all the lengthy volumes of the Cambridge _ 
Modern History. Why is this so? Because they are written 
~from an entirely different point of view. What they consider 
significant may be comparatively irrelevant from the point of 
view of God’s redemptive purposes and plans. The historian 
needs the eye of faith to see these things and interpret them. 
The Christian student must hold fast by his Scriptures. They 
teach what has been of God in the ancient times, but for more 
modern days he must hold fast to this truth—that God’s re- 
demptive purpose is being fulfilled. It has been true in the 
past, it is true in the present, and it will be true in the future 
that “‘ where sin abounded there grace did much more exceed- 
ingly abound.” ! Those words are true of the experience of the 
individual and also of the history of the whole race in each of 
its epochs and in its whole. 


VI 


How can we best summarise our conclusions? In general 
we maintain that a change is coming over the present-day 
approach to the interpretation of History, which can be compared 
with the changing attitude of the scientific outlook. In His- 
torical interpretation this is largely due to the cataclysms, dis- 
integrations, and convulsions of the modern world, and, speaking 
generally, there is a tendency away from the older evolutionist 
idea of gradual development. This more recent outlook lays 
emphasis rather on crisis and catastrophe and is more in harmony 
with scriptural views. The thought of crisis and conflict, 
coupled with the development of God’s redemptive purposes, 
fits in with scriptural views of the Second Advent: There is 
still a tension, and probably always will be a tension between 
the scriptural position and modern Historicism. At the same 
time the tension has been considerably eased, and there is no 
need for it to be unduly acute. 


1 Romans v. 20. 
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By way of conclusion some advice may be offered. The 
student of history should always distinguish between historical 
facts and the interpretation of those facts, between the matter 
of history and its philosophy. The student of theology, par- 
ticularly, should recognise that there is true, continuous up- 
ward development only along the lines of Divine initiative and 
revelation. All other developments are limited, and the study 
of the causes and character of catastrophe and crisis is likely 
to become more and more important in future years. The 
teacher may well bear in mind the salutary truth of the change- 
ableness of fashion, and see to it that the Scriptures as they stand 
are the chief Text-Book both for himself and for his pupils. 
They alone represent History from the Divine point of view. 
The Christian student should weigh, and weigh carefully, these 
words of Dr. Emil Brunner:— 

“The systematic theologian may perhaps, without seem- 
ing immodest, request the historian to listen to him when he 
again and again points out to him the philosophical limitations 
attaching to all historical work, thus reminding us that if the 
historian were also a believer, and were fully conscious of his 
faith, in his scientific work also much would become plain which 
he had not seen before, and he would no longer ‘ see” much 
which he thought he saw. The historical instinct is an imponder- 
able which is also strongly influenced by one’s general view of the 
world and by faith, and upon the historical instinct finally all historical 
scientific work depends.” } 


A. W. H. Movte. 


England. 


1 Emil Brunner,, The Mediator, Lutterworth Press, P- 194. 


THE IRISH CHURCH IN THE LATE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY? 


I 


Tue study of the civil and ecclesiastical history of Ireland has 
frequently suffered from the failure of historians to see Ireland 
in relation to Europe. An island on the fringe of Western 
Europe is necessarily affected by remoteness from the great 
currents of cultural and political life, and this condition is 
heightened when international influences are mediated through 

the interests of a powerful neighbour, whose policy had been © 
for centuries, either to exploit and experiment with its small 
and dejected neighbour, or to treat it, in the familiar phrase, as 
“West Britain ’’, an extension of Anglo-Saxonism possessed of 
local peculiarities which time would steadily eradicate, or policy 
assimilate. This situation is apparent when we see in mediaeval 
Ireland after the Norman invasions the attempted establish- 
ment of feudal rule, the introduction of Norman-English 
institutions when opportunity offered, and the establishment 
of foreign monastic houses from which Irishmen were excluded. 
Later we find Tudor ecclesiastical laws adopted in Ireland, and 
in the seventeenth century Cromwell introduced the religious 
and political system of the Commonwealth. Later still, after 
the collapse of the Irish Jacobite cause, this policy advanced 
rapidly. The purpose of the Imperial parliament was to destroy 
all vestige of independent thought and action, so that the Anglo- 
Irish Church and Parliament should be completely subordinate 
to England. Irish affairs became “the King’s business in 
Ireland,”’ and in the eighteenth century's earlier decades the. 
fostering of “‘the English interest’ was the chief occupation 
of the civil and religious leaders. Thus we can understand the 
natural tendency to study the history of this island from a nar- 
row and self-contained point-of-view. The virtues were English, 
the vices inevitably Irish. The alternative offered by the national 


2 From papers read to the clergy of the diocese of Cashel and at St. Brigid’s Cathedral, 
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’ historians has been generally to assign the vices to English 
influence, and to exalt as conspicuously Irish anything that 
might dimly be discerned as virtue. , 
| In considering the Church situation in the eighteenth 
- century it is well to remember that failures and shortcomings 
__ were faults common to the century rather than to Ireland, and 
_ that the tyrannies of Ireland were but the echoes and reproduc- 
tions of the tyrannies of other lands. For example, the penal 
code against Roman Catholics, a series of coercive enactments 
belonging to the first half of the eighteenth century, was 
_ modelled to a large extent on the laws against Huguenots in 
_ France. But unlike the French laws the Irish Code was but 
half-heartedly enforced, and its infringement constantly con- 
nived at. Its two most oppressive sections, dealing with land 
tenure and education did deprive the Roman Catholic majority 
for years of an educated and socially eligible leadership. Also, 
- occasional outbursts of unbalanced zeal caused suffering in 
religious matters, but in general a spirit of resignation possessed 
the Roman Catholic majority, and local unrest was almost always 
of an agrarian character. The rapacity of landlords and their 
agents, and the exactions of tithe proctors fell upon all tenants 
irrespective of creed, though naturally those who did not belong 
to the Established Church felt the greatest grievance. 

Many instances could be given of the public indifference 
to the repressive laws. Roman Catholic priests held parochial 
office for long years, and suffered little or no interference. Their 
bishops lived obscurely, and few came under the weight of the 
law. Roman Catholic churches and convents existed in the 
capital and in other towns, but as long as they were simple and 
unpretending and self-effacing they were usually unmolested. 
In the country districts there was no great disturbance. Some 
instances of “ priest-hunting”” are mentioned by Lecky, but 
these it seems, were exceptional. When the Earl of Chesterfield 
was Viceroy towards the middle of the century, he is reported 
to have said that the only dangerous Roman Catholic he met 
was a Miss Ambrose whose personal attractiveness had influ- 
ence over the young gentlemen of his Court. 

In considering the situation of the Established Church, 
Anglican in order and liturgy, it is well to keep in mind the 
prevailing religious atmosphere of the times. It was typical of 
its period, a season of dogmatic indifference. The Age of 
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Reason could not be an age of spiritual fervour. If enthusiasm 
showed itself it had to contend with a mental attitude of frigid 
officialism for which no one can be blamed. France after the 
overthrow of the Jansenists showed complete religious decay; 
Germany had lost religious conviction unless that form of it 
which operated as Pietism; England, on the testimony of Bishop 
Butler, was in rapid decline from the Christian faith; Italy, if 
we may judge from the circumstances which actuated Alphonsus 
Liguori, was greatly neglected in spiritual matters. Jeancard in 
his Life of Liguori says that Liguori found the country people 
living in almost complete abandonment. The ordinary ministry 
of souls was carried on in a dull and drowsy fashion, and Liguori 
established the Redemptorists to revive spiritual energy and 
faith. In Scotland the rule of Moderatism appears by the usual 
accounts to have deadened the life of the Church there. It may 
be truthfully said that all Europe shared in the attenuated luke- 
warm beliefs of the age of the Deists. Christian truth depended 
on Christian evidences, not on Christian experience: not upon 
its inherent power but upon deduction from certain premises, 
Paley and his books are typical of the century’s view of the 


gospel. 


II 


When the evangelical revival came in these islands its 
opponents were not apostates or hypocrites, but men whose 
minds were set in the characteristic thought of their age. Bishops 
had become statesmen in the Church rather than churchmen in 
the State. Recognising this condition of affairs we can view 
the epoch without asperity or excessive censure. So we come 
to the Church of Ireland, and glance at its manner of life in 
the half-century before the union of Ireland and Great Britain 
in 1800. | 

In 1750 Archbishop Stone was Primate and at the head 
of the business of state. No one has so far attempted to por- 
tray him adequately. The historian Caesar Litton Falkiner, 
whose untimely death is lamented after more than thirty years, 
wrote an essay on Stone which will disappoint the reader who | 
wants to know what Stone was like. He was magnificent in 
outward show, devoted to the English interest, and hated by 
his political rivals. J. A. Froude attempted a portrayal of him 
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in Two Chiefs of Dunboy, which may be read with profit, 
though it leaves the essential Stone mysterious still. Intellectual 
capacity he had, and he was one of the few to realise the 
merit of Hume’s History of England, but of spiritual concern no 
trace has so far been revealed. He is our supreme instance of 
political episcopacy. The rest of the bench at the time claim 
little attention, though most writers single out for special dis- 
cussion Frederick Hervey, Earl of Bristol and Bishop of Derry. 
He is called our most eccentric bishop, and book after book 
repeats the old stories of his extravagances, his absenteeism, 
his leadership of the armed Volunteers whose activities largely 
created what is called Grattan’s Parliament. He is said to have 
aimed at a military dictatorship, but the Volunteers were not 
without wisdom, and jettisoned the ecclesiastical prince in favour 
of a more circumspect leader.. Bishop Hervey was a great 
builder both of palaces and churches, and an apostle of toler- 
ance who extended his beneficence to both Roman Catholic 
priest and Presbyterian minister. On his tombstone at Ickworth 
in Suffolk is an inscription which reads: “ Hostile sects which 
had long entertained feelings of deep animosity towards each 
other were gradually softened and reconciled by his influence 
and example.”’ Is not this a tribute which goes far to vindicate 
the Bishop’s claim to possess a genial wisdom more austere and 
bigoted men lacked? May we not suppose that the quiet of his 
diocese, when at the end of the century other northern and 
adjoining counties were harassed by outrage, sectarian strife, 
and rebellion, may be due to this man who is usually held up 
to contempt? It may be remembered too that John Wesley 
liked and respected him. His predecessor in Derry, Bishop 
Barnard, was another who had Wesley’s approval. To him he 
was the good old Bishop with whom he could spend two or 
three hours in useful conversation. 

It is perhaps not unjust to say that for the eighteenth 
century prelate, religion was not an urgent matter. Bishop 
Pococke of Ossory, a sound Oriental scholar and traveller, made 
a tour of the country in 1752, and we might expect to find a 
good deal of information about Church life in the diary he kept. 
Yet he mentions only that he occasionally preached, and once 
only speaks of the Church situation. Referring to Belfast he 
says: “‘ The church is a very mean fabric for such a place; the 
congregation but small, and most of them of lower rank. But 
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sixty families out of four hundred go to church.” It is to be 
remembered, of course, that the city of Belfast was at the time 
mainly a centre of Presbyterian life. Only in the twentieth 
century has Presbyterianism ceased to have a majority of the 
Protestant inhabitants. By contrast with these bishops may be 
mentioned Thomas Lewis O’Beirne, an ex-Roman Catholic who 
became Bishop of Ossory and later of Meath. He was devout 
and conscientious throughout his episcopate. Again, this time 
by contrast with O’Beirne, we may mention the ex-Roman 
Catholic, Charles Mongan, said to be the son of a strolling 
piper, who after a varied career became Bishop of Limerick and 
as Dr. Charles Mongan Warburton (his wife’s name) was in 
favour at the Vice-regal Court, but by no means inattentive to 
the affairs of his diocese. 


III 


Extended mention is really due to a forgotten worthy who 
made no small stir in his day, Robert Clayton, Bishop in suc- 
cession of Killala, Cork, and Clogher. His father had been 
Dean of Kildare, and a keen chemist and scientist. Robert 
(born 1695) inherited his father’s interests and in 1714 became — 
a Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. For fourteen years he 
engaged in Biblical and patristic study, and in the natural 
sciences, and on his father’s death resigned his fellowship and 
married Catherine Donnellan, a descendant of Archbishop 
Donnellan of Tuam, who had translated the New Testament 
into Irish, thus laying the foundation of Bishop Bedell’s trans- 
lation, once well-known in Gaelic-speaking Scotland. Through 
Clayton’s generosity in the matter of legacies to his sister-in-law 
Anne, she was enabled to establish the Donnellan Lectures in 
Trinity College, Dublin. 

Clayton and his wife resided for a time in London and 
were introduced into the literary circles presided over by Queen 
Caroline. In this way Clayton came under the influence of 
Dr. Samuel Clarke, the leader of Arian opinion in England. 
The Arian movement is perhaps a forgotten page in English 
Church history,! but to it Clayton gave his life on his return 


to Ireland. Not even the arguments of the great Waterland 

4 See Colligan, The Arian Movement in England. Abbey and Overton, The English 
Church in the Eighteenth Century. Leslie Stephen, English Thought. Hunt, Religious 
Thought in England. | 
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could shake him in this heterodoxy. Court influence procured 
him the bishopric of Killala, and he returned home to study, 
to entertain, both in Killala and Dublin, and to occupy himself 
with such diocesan business as was appropriate to an eighteenth 
century bishop. He wrote a good deal in defence of the truth- 
fulness of the Bible narratives against such sceptical writers as 
Lord Bolingbroke. 

Home in Ireland Clayton proved to be a lively ecclesiastic 
of excellent qualities, and great liberality to the poor.1 He 
preached a good deal, and one characteristic sermon of his 
delivered before the Incorporated Society for Promoting English 
Protestant Schools in Ireland with the title “‘ The Religion of 
Labour ”’ contains a curious reflection on the Methodists. He 
says: “‘ The praise of labour and industry is necessary because 
of the rise of a sect which ‘ under the pretence of devotion to 
God would, instead of spade and plough, leave nothing in the 
hands of children but manuals of piety.” 

“All our duties required of us consist entirely of this, 
that we do all that lies in our power to make ourselves and our 
neighbours as happy as we possibly can, and that we do nothing 
which may contribute to the contrary. Labour is the way to 
acquire riches which furnish us with the comforts of life. Labour 
contributes to our happiness in a future life as towards pre- 
serving our virtue and innocence in this. Idleness is the root 
of all evil. Our duty is to do all that lies in our power to improve 
ourselves and our neighbours. This is the only service we can 
possibly do unto God. 

“For this reason it is part of the legislative power in every 
society to limit the number of those persons who are to give 
up their time to propagating religion—everyone that is more 
than necessary is a useless member of the Commonwealth.” 
This last statement is a criticism directed against the Methodists 
and Quakers. 

As a biblical scholar Clayton was worthy of comparison 
with the best of his day, in spite of his capacity for social life 
and his luxurious mode of 'iving, both in Dublin and in the 
country. His wife was one of the most fashionable hostesses 
in the capital, and if we judged the Claytons by what we are 
told, for example by Dr. Constantia Maxwell in her studies in 
the life of the eighteenth century in Ireland we would dismiss 


1 See Burdy's Life of Philip Skelton. 
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the bishop as a mere courtier. The extensive studies of Scrip- 
tural matters which engaged Clayton have one striking aspect, 
in which he shows himself in advance of the scholarship of his 
day. He became deeply interested in the reports brought to 
Europe by Roman Catholic missionaries of ancient and inde- 
cipherable inscriptions among the ruins about Mount Sinai. 
He published an account of these, and believed that they would 
throw light on the ancient Hebrew language. So keen was he 
on this that he offered the Royal Society £500 to enable it to 
send an archaeologist for six months to Mount Sinai to try to 
discover the meaning of the inscriptions. This offer was not 
accepted, but an English traveller who did visit the place re- 
ported that the inscriptions were spoilt by being everywhere 
interspersed by figures of men and beasts. He discovered, he 
said, “‘ nothing important would be the outcome of the dis- 
covery”. It may be claimed that Clayton was one of the first 
to attempt a practical step towards the modern science of biblical 
archaeology. It is not inappropriate that he should have been 
a Fellow of the same College which gave to archaeology the 
distinguished Edward Hincks. | 

It has been noted that Clayton was a disciple of the hetero- 
dox Dr. Clarke. His chief work in this connection was the 
publication of an “‘ Essay on Spirit” in 1757. It has been fre- 
quently stated that the work was not by him, but by a young 
clergyman of his diocese of Clogher who was afraid to publish 
under his own name. Yet it contains so much that Clayton 
wrote and said elsewhere that it is in all probability his own. 
The essay is avowedly Arian, and is a plea for the simplest and 
most scriptural language in relation to the Godhead. Clayton’s 
ambition was to attract to the Established Church the liberally- 
minded Presbyterians who no longer subscribed ex animo to 
the Westminster Confession. He was on very friendly terms 
with many of them, and so he wrote in the Essay: “ All points 
of doctrine should be as plain, as few, as fundamental as possible.” 
Not until the Council of Nicaea, he said, was subscription 
demanded to the doctrine of the Consubstantiality of the Son 
and the Father. “‘ I apprehend that the Church of Ireland doth 
not set up for Infallibility—I do not think she requireth any 
other kind of subscription than such as is necessary for peace 
and quietness.’ Assent, he held, should be to the use of the 
Book of Common Prayer, which was the original purpose of 
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the Act of Uniformity, not to the truth of every statement 
therein. A study of the pre-Nicene fathers would show, he 
thought, that the doctrine of Arius is either a truth, or at least, 
-no damnable heresy. The Reformation, he felt, had not gone 
far enough and he developed this by a reference to Chilling- 
worth, who said that the doctrine of the Trinity is as certainly 
revealed in Matthew xxviii. 19 as the doctrine of the Eucharist 
is in Matthew xxvi. 26; but the Scriptures are as silent about 
the consubstantiality of the one as about the transubstantiation 
of the other—whence came these doctrines? From the papal 


chair! 


This publication in 1757 prevented Clayton receiving the 
Archbishopric of Tuam, and the controversies caused had 
scarcely died away when he made a speech in the Irish House 
of Lords urging that the Nicene and Athanasian Creeds should 
be deleted from the Prayer Book. That such a proposal could 
be seriously made shows how undogmatic the prevailing tone 
of Church life was in those days. Claytan spoke of these creeds 
as an obstacle to the union of Protestants. “‘ The Nicene fathers 
were not infallible; it is absolutely contradictory of the funda- 
mental principles on which the Reformation of the Protestant 
religion from Popery is built to have any doctrine established 
as a rule of faith which is founded purely upon tradition, and 
is not plainly and clearly revealed in Scripture. Athanasius was 
a young, forward, petulant deacon of ambitious spirit with a 
talent for disputation. He could have no hope of getting the 
bishopric of Alexandria unless he could get Arius, the leading 


presbyter, out.” 


IV 


The points enumerated by the Bishop were: 1. To make 
easy the reconciliation of dissenters. 2. The use of the Prayer 
Book is all that is demanded. 3. Nothing not plainly taught in 
Scripture should be demanded. 4. The Athanasian Creed is 
too metaphysical for public services. It is of interest to note 
that this fourth objection was recognised as a valid one when 
the Irish Book of Common Prayer came to be revised after the 
disestablishment of the Church in 1870, and the rubric direct- 
ing the saying of the Creed on certain days was rescinded, 
When a vote was taken in the House of Lords on this proposal 
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only four temporal peers supported Clayton. The chief opponent 
he had was the Lord Primate, Dr. Stone. In the Matcham MSS. 
(Historical MSS. Commission Reports) there is a letter which . 
describes the debate and concludes by saying: ‘“‘ This matter 
will undoubtedly be much spoken of through the Christian 
world.” 

Again the storm died away, but the indefatigable Bishop 
then published the third part of a work on the Old and New 
Testaments (an answer to Lord Bolingbroke), on which he had 
been engaged for some years. In this he vigorously. attacked 
the doctrine of the Holy Trinity, and at last his fellow bishops 
determined to seek his deposition. Whether through shock at 
this turn of events, or from a more ordinary cause, the Bishop 
died before his trial took place. Whatever value may be attached 
to Clayton’s literary work, we can scarcely endorse the bludgeon 
attack of Dr. Warburton (Author of The Divine Legation of 
Moses) who wrote: “The Bishop of Clogher or some such 
heathenish name in Ireland has published a book. It is made 
up out of the rubbish of old heresies of a much ranker cast than 
common Arianism. This might be heresy in an English Bishop, 
but in an Irish one it is only a blunder.” 

I have written at length upon Clayton, not because he is 
important, but because his career illustrates the spirit of toler- 
ance of unorthodox opinion which was a feature of the century. 
Clayton had faults, but he had virtues. He was good to the 
poor, tolerant and comprehensive in his churchmanship. His 
learning was not contemptible, and perhaps he only seemed 
above his brethren in this, that he had the candour to publish 
his real sentiments. Dr. Constantia Maxwell has spoken of him 
as a “ free-thinking Bishop”. This is very inaccurate. The 
term “ free-thinker ” was used of the Deist in the eighteenth 
century, but not of the Arian, and Clayton’s answers to Boling- 
broke are evidence of his entire disagreement with Deism. What 
he tried to do was to re-create what he conceived pre-Nicene 
Christianity to have been. 

It is probably true that Clayton’s influence was felt among 
the Presbyterians of his diocese. There was at that time a good 
deal of friendly intercourse between their ministers and the 
Established clergy. When Dr. Leland, the well-known author 
of A History of Deism, and Minister of a Dublin Presbyterian 
Church, published his sermons in four volumes, the Primate and 
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fourteen bishops paid him the compliment of subscribing for 
sets. 

It is regrettable, I think, that Dr. Killen in his continuation 
of Dr. Reid’s History of the Presbyterian Church in Ireland should 
have portrayed the Established Church of the time in such 
dark colours. He describes it as “‘ a most melancholy spectacle”, 
its nominal adherents “sunk in infidelity”, and “ not one 
active minister in every county who preached evangelical doc- 
trine”. For these sentiments he depended largely upon The 
Life and Times of Selina, Countess of Huntingdon, a work of — 
great value, but apt to give the impression that all was dark 
until the agents of the Countess brought a new dawn. 

We need to keep in mind that the state of religious affairs 
in Ireland was not peculiar. In Great Britain and abroad the 
same conditions existed ; a spiritual winter in which the sharp 
winds of rationalism nipped and shrivelled budding piety, the 
ice-age of religion when enthusiasm was more to be feared than 
indifference. Other Churches showed signs of the blighting 
effect of the age as well as. the Church of Ireland. We may 
instance the Church of Scotland. It is described by Dr. Cun- 
ningham (Church History of Scotland) thus: “ The churches were 
falling down; more like cattle sheds than churches with their 
broken windows and earthen floors. The age was bound up 
with the cerements of spiritual death.” Principal Tulloch speaks 
of public devotion being carried on with “ a careless indifference 
of manner if not of heart’’. As to pastoral work in that period 
in Scotland the words of Dr. Chalmers in 1805 are evidence of 
the low standard prevailing generally: “* After the satisfactory 
discharge of his parish duties a minister may enjoy five days of 
uninterrupted leisure for the prosecution of any science to which _ 
his taste may dispose him.” (In later life Dr. Chalmers changed — 
his view of the ministerial office.) As to Church discipline in 
Scotland, Dr. Hetherington (History of the Church of Scotland) 
summarises the effect of Moderation when he speaks of the 
culpable leniency of Church Courts to clerical delinquents, of 
the frequency of cases of immorality, “ the truth stifled, faith- 
fulness punished, piety expelled, conscience outraged, heresy 
protected, immorality uncensured”’. Allowing this to be an 

ted picture, it at least teaches us not to condemn one 
single Church for failings common to all. It may be true that 
in Ireland the bishops rarely laboured to promote the spiritual = - 
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interests of their dioceses as they are wont to do to-day, though 
one must not generalise, but we have the testimony of Froude 
that “of the poor rectors and curates there was generally an 
honourable report ”’. 


V 


The parish work of the clergy was handicapped in pre- 
dominantly Roman Catholic surroundings and by the fact that 
in large areas their parishioners were Irish-speaking. When | 
benefices were conferred upon Englishmen the language diffi- 
culty made their residence merely nominal. When it was urged 
that the clergy should learn Irish and labour to convert the 
people through it, the well-known Dr. Woodward, Bishop of 
Cloyne, replied that the Government should suppress the Irish 
language. There were obvious limits to the sagacity of a 
Georgian Bishop! The difficulties of the Church were actually 
real enough. In the middle of the century the selfish policy of 
the landlords drove large numbers of Irish Protestants off the 
land, and to North America. The landlords, often regarded as 
pillars of the establishment, were in many ways its enemies, 
Selfish and irresponsible, they valued the Church as a place of 
good livings, deaneries and bishoprics for the express benefit of 
their families. Added to this was the difficulty created by 
episcopal and viceregal patronage. More than half the bishops 
in one period were importations from England; young men sent 
over as chaplains to the Lords Lieutenant, and such like. As 
the usual tenure of the Lord Lieutenancy was about two years 
it is easy to see how rapidly all the best preferment would be 
- monopolised at the expense of Irishmen. These English bishops 
naturally gave their best livings to their fellow countrymen. 
Typical of what went on is a letter from the historian Wilkins 
to Nicholson, an Englishman who was Bishop of Derry, to the 
effect that there was a curate in London who publicly prayed 
for the Bishop and his family, and asking if there was not a 
parish in Derry diocese this good man could be given. Froude 
_ says that the practical work of religion was done by the native 

‘clergy of Irish birth. The well-known Philip Skelton is an 
_example, though a Dr. Peckwell, a Lincolnshire rector who 
- came to Ireland under the aegis of the Countess-of Huntingdon, 
said that Skelton knew nothing of the grace of God! 
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Dr. J. T. Ball* correctly describes the situation when he 

attributes the low spiritual condition of the Church to the fact 
that “‘ the discipline of character which is supplied by visiting, 
instructing the young, and consoling the sick and suffering was 
wholly wanting”. Non-residence, due to the fewness of glebe 
houses, pluralities, and the reluctance of English clergy to live 
in wild remote places had thoroughly bad effect. In England, 
as we know, pluralities in the eighteenth century were a serious 
weakness to the Church. How much more in a country where 
Protestants were a minority? In 1764 Sir William Osborne in 
the Irish House of Commons moved for a return to be made 
of the non-resident clergy. Sir Lucius O’Brien, M.P. for the 
borough of Ennis, in debate, said that of the seventy-six parishes 
of Co. Clare only fourteen had churches, and most rectors were 
non-resident and without curates. Established Church people, 
he added, had to go to Roman Catholic priests for marriages, 
baptisms and burials. 
Twenty years later Sir Henry Cavendish proposed in the 
House of Commons that a return should be made to the House 
of the clergy who resided and performed duty from June 1, 
1782 to July 1, 1783. He said that this would produce residence 
where there was no residence, and divine service where there 
was no divine service: “‘the sick will have the comforts of 
religion where they are sometimes sought in vain, and the 
public mind will be satisfied that this House expects attention 
to duty from the clergy.” This goes near to the root of the 
problem, but it is tragic that the Commons should be asked to 
superintend what was obviously the task of the Bishops. John 
Philpot Curran, the orator, said in debate that the Irish clergy 
were all satisfactory, but that the English bishops were the 
source of the trouble. These men came to Ireland to secure 
fortunes and to establish landed families, and most of them 
succeeded, and in many cases passed into the peerage. It is 
little to be wondered at that but small result followed such 
unapostolic labour. 


VI 


We may now look briefly at the revival of personal religion 
which in the wisdom of Providence came to restore the Church’s 


1J. T. Ball, History of the Reformed Church in Ireland. 
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spiritual life. This revival may be dated roughly about the 
year 1738 when George Whitefield came to Limerick from 
North America, and was welcomed to St. Mary’s Cathedral. 
The Bishop (Dr. Burscough) made much of him, and wished 
him to reside at his house for a long visit. Years after White- 


field had evidence of the lasting impression made by his sermons — 


in Limerick. It was not chance that drove his half-wrecked 
vessel upon the western shores of Ireland. Leaving Limerick, 
Whitefield came to Dublin and was warmly received by the 
Primate (Dr. Boulter), by the Bishop of Derry (Dr. Rundle, 
a friend of Jonathan Swift) and Dean Delany. It is remarkable 
that this young man, distinguished in the world only for enthu- 
siastic, or as his opponents might have said, fanatical preach- 
ing, of humble birth, and mediocre education, should have 
been so well and cordially received by the prelates mentioned. 
Boulter was the expert engineer of Irish politics in the English 
interest. He ruled the Church as an adjunct to the English 
‘imperium. Nothing he wrote records any profound religious 
sentiments. His two volumes of letters are almost entirely 
concerned with State business. We must allow that in spite 
of appearances he had a lively interest in spiritual affairs; other- 


wise we cannot explain his attention to the ardent preacher | 


whose place in the world was so different from the Primate’s. 
It may be remarked that Whitefield stood in more amiable 


relationship to Irish bishops than John Wesley ever did, though - 


Wesley had greater culture and ample learning. Perhaps White- 
field, that “true, moderate, Catholic presbyter of the Church 
_of England” as he described himself, showed less tendency to 
establish a following of his own than John Wesley. 

After Whitefield came the Wesleys and John Cennick 
who had the earnest approval of Dr. Ryder, Bishop of Down 
and Connor. No one in Ireland described Whitefield (or his 
friends) as some in Scotland described him, “an abjured 
prelatic hireling advancing the Kingdom of Satan”. 

A key to the spread in all classvs of society of evangelical 
principles will be found in the amazing influence of the Countess 
of Huntingdon who gathered a select body of clergy as her 
chaplains, and encouraged them to adopt the career of itinerating 
evangelists. In addition she established a college for training 
ministers for her Connexion, which became a sort of Church- 
Methodist community, and later a form of Congregationalism. 
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One of the Irish clergymen who identified himself with 
the work supervised by the Countess was the Honourable 
Walter Shirley, a relative, who absented himself for long periods 
from his parish of Loughrea, Co. Galway (where, however, he 
employed a capable curate) to preach in different places. On 
his return to reside in Loughrea his Bishop, Dr. Cope of Clonfert, 
wrote to him as follows—“ In case of your return to Loughrea 
I fairly warn you to lay aside your exceptionable doctrines, for 
without entering into paper controversy I must and surely will 
proceed in the most effectual manner to suppress all such’’. 
Shirley replied—‘“ Menaces, my Lord, between gentlemen are 
illiberal; but when they cannot be put into execution, they are 
contemptible’. Twenty years earlier a Bishop of Clonfert, 
Dr. Denison Cumberland (father of Richard Cumberland the 
dramatist) had tried to secure the help of the Archbishop of 
Tuam, his Metropolitan, to suppress Shirley, but had been 
laughed at for his pains, and told that Shirley’s teaching was 
that of the Thirty-Nine Articles. 

In Dublin the Magdalen Chapel was the evangelical 
centre to which earnest preaching drew large numbers, and 
from which spread a deep spiritual influence. Several other 
city churches experienced a re-birth of devotion. A dissenting 
congregation under Huntingdon auspices formed in Plunket 
Street, and many who sought earnest experimental preaching 
allied to the liturgical forms of the Church combined to erect 
on the northern side of the city and convenient to an extensive 
district 6f fashionable streets a new place of worship which 
was called “ Bethesda”. This church was opened in 1786. 
There John Wesley and others, including Rowland Hill 
preached. An early chaplain of this church was Dr. John 
Walker, a Fellow of Trinity College who later seceded from the 
Church of Ireland, and resigning his fellowship formed a sect 
known as the Walkerites (not unlike the groups later gathered 
by Cronin, Groves, Bellett and Darby). More effective than 
Walker was W. B. Matthias who for many years exercised a 
ministry which brought untold blessing to the Church. His 
was the most formative single influence on the life of the Church 
in the succeeding century. Reference may be made to the work 
of the Rev. Singleton Harpur, curate of St. Mary’s parish for 
several years, who was one of the earliest to demand State con- 
trol of the liquor trade in the interests of temperance, and who 
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in conjunction with Dr. O’Connor, F.T.C.D., and a bookseller 
named Wm. Watson formed in 1792 an Association for Dis- 
countenancing Vice and Promoting Christian Knowledge. 
This Association has been doing valuable work for Christian 
education for the past century and a half. 

Country clergymen: like Peter Roe of Kilkenny and large 
numbers of country gentry came under deep conviction and 
their faith and example rapidly leavened all grades of society, 
so that by the end of the century a silent revolution had taken 
place. It is not unimportant to note that complaints were some- 
times made by Methodist preachers that the Church was under 
“the blighting influence of predestinarian doctrines”, which 
indicates that the spiritual life of the Church was built upon 
the principles of Reformed theology. 

These fragmentary notes do not profess to portray an 
epoch, but may serve to show the character of a period when 
the Church of Ireland suffered in common with other Churches 
from the typical ailments of a remarkable century. In history, as 
in the newspapers, the startling, the unusual, the scandalous, 
are recorded. The unpretentious and normal have no chroniclers. 
We may be satisfied that conditions were not as bad as hostile 
critics suggest, while they were far from being as good as they 
could easily have been. Evangelicals are prone, one fears, to 
accentuate the vices and shortcomings of their age; yet the 
breakers of the Evangelical revival of the eighteenth century, 
rather than the ripples of the Oxford Movement of the nine- 
teenth moulded to enduring form the lineaments of the Estab- 
lished Church, and now, seventy years after the end of its 
State connection, its pulse still quickens to the simple realities 
of the gospel proclaimed in the days of George III. 

N. D. Emerson. 


St. Mary’s, 
Dublin. 


BOOK REVIEW 


NO SALVATION WITHOUT SUBSTITUTION? 


By choosing the above title for his recent book, Dr. J. E. Conant 
has made his doctrinal position clear to the reader from the 
start. He excludes, and brands as spurious, every hope of 
salvation from sin and its penalty that rests on any other founda- 
tion than that of Christ crucified. 

Beginning his thesis with a discussion of the Nature of 
God, Dr. Conant regards the familiar cosmological, teleological 
and moral arguments as establishing that God is, and as revealing 
the essential holiness of His Being, the absolute justice of 
His administration, and the gracious purposes of His love. 
The very nature of God, therefore, demands that sin be punished, 
for “if there is a single knee that wil] mot bow and confess 
that He is Lord in His universe, He would thus be proven to 
be less than omnipotent, and He could not be trusted”’. 

In page after page, by clear thinking and cogent argument, 
Dr. Conant labours to show that both the Word of God and 
reason agree in witnessing that atonement by substitution, 
as accomplished by our Lord upon the Cross, was the only 
possible way of dealing with sin according to its desert, and, 
at the same time, saving the sinner from its consequences. 
The Cross was the only place where mercy and truth could meet 
together, and righteousness and peace kiss each other. God, 
as omniscient, could not be ignorant of sin; as righteous, He 
could not be indifferent to it; as holy, He could not consent to 
it. The only attitude He could take toward sin, then, was that 
of condemnation. By making Christ to be sin for us, Who 
knew no sin, He makes us, who believe, to be the righteousness 
of God in Him. And our salvation from the condemnation 
which sin deserved, is not because we have been excused from 
it, but because it has been endured for us by Him Who, because 
He was God and man, was alone of sufficient merit to make 


1 No Salwation Without Substitution. B E. Conant, D.D., Th.D. (Wm. B. 
Publishing Co., Grand Rapids, idhigaa, 
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the needed Atonement. By saving His people in this manner, | 
God used the very weapon to be 
rid of Him, to open his®way to pardon and peace. “I 

irony supreme that the Cross by which Satan used both Jews 
and Gentiles to cast Christ out of the world, is the very cross 
by which He casts Satan out forever.” 

It may be that here and there, especially in the earlier 
pages of his book, Dr. Conant has permitted the philosopher 
in him to draw rather near “ the light which no man can approach 
unto ’’, and to pen a phrase which, but for the context, might 
be misunderstood. But few men escape the defects of their own 
qualities. We thank Dr. Conant for a valuable addition to the 
literature of Christian apologetics, and especially to that branch ~, 
of the philosophy of religion which deals with the supremely 
important subject of the bearing of our Lord’ s death upon the 
salvation of men. 

The publishers have done their mast well. The volume is 
pleasingly printed, and appears in attractive dress. It extends 
to 171 pages, and costs one dollar. 


G. N. M. Couns. 


Edinburgh. 


